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HERE’S THE GUN OF 


“Only Three 
Working Pa 


—the Gun whose lock mechanism consists 
of THREE—only three working parts— 
hammer, sear, mainspring. This 
lock is too strong to 
break; too simple to 
get out of order. 




















Cut shows { 
Grade “C™ $70.00 net * 


The Finest Gun in the world 


The graceful lines, perfect proportion and artistic finish of the Fox, make 
it, indeed, the “Gun Beautiful” —the arm you would be proud to show your 
sportsmen friends. 

The Fox is not only the beautiful gun, but it is also the perfect gun, be- 
cause it combines every really valuable improvement in guns. Other makes 
may possess one or two new features, but only in the Fox will you find ALL. 

Coil springs that never weaken nor break, are used throughout the Fox. 
Fox taper bolt which holds with a grip that cannot be broken, automatically 
takes up all wear, and forever prevents the Fox shooting loose. 

Fox barrels are genuine—imported —Krupp fluid steel, extra strong 
where the powder strain is greatest. And there's the extra protection of 

°° . . : : y 
a firing test identical with the world's most severe gun test—that of the “& 
European Proof Houses. 

Fox taper boring, by the most noted experts, insures uniform pattern and 
maximum penetration. 

A “gold standard” value justifies a standard price for each grade—$37.50 
to $362.00 net. Look for the Fox Price Standard tag, and the 
Certificate on the trigger guard. If your dealer hasn't the Fox, give Loot 


us his name, and order direct from the factory. 


Send us your name and address with the word ‘‘Catalogue’’ on a 
post card and we'll mail you our Art Gun Catalogue. Free, of course. 


K-H-Fox Gun Co. 


4654 N. 18th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
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LANCING THE WHALE. 














HUNTING THE BIGGEST OF ALL 


NuMBER 4 


BIG GAME 








A distinguished western sportsman (who is, by the way, a 
member of Congress from the state of Washington) recounts 
the thrilling experiences of a whale hunt off the British 
Columbia Coast. Interesting incidents connected with the kill- 
ing of an animal whose carcass contains 200,000 lbs. of meat. 








W. E. HUMPHREY 


The world has been reading the ex- 
periences of Mr. Roosevelt in Africa 
hunting big game. His stories of his 
‘hunt in this most wonderful of all coun- 
tries for big game shooting are remark- 
ably interesting, but Mr. Roosevelt has 
not yet hunted the biggest of all big 
game.- This is an experience still in the 
future for him: one that he told me he 
expected to enjoy soon after his return 
to this country. 

The sulphur bottom whale is the lar- 
gest animal that lives or ever has lived 
upon this globe. Beside this wonderful 
giant of the deep, the elephant of, the 
present, the mastodon and the dinosau- 
rus of the past are but pigmies by com- 
parison. This monster of the sea until 
within the last few years lived his six 
or seven centuries unmolested and un- 
sought, a harmless wonder to the travel- 
ers of the ocean. But the ingenuity of 
man has discovered how his mighty car- 


cass can be coined into money. Commer- 
cialism has written his doom. 

The world generally supposes that the 
whaling industry is practically no more. 
It is true that the old whaling days of 
romance and fiction are gone, the days 
when expeditions went into the perilous 
Aretie seas and for months and even 
years were out of touch with the rest 
of the world. Those men in the type of 
the ancient whaling vessel who endured 
untold and not to be exaggerated ex- 
periences and adventure sought only the 
sperm whale. They could not kill the 
giant sulphur bottom. For, in addition 
to the fact that it contained but com- 
paratively little oil, it sank as soon as 
dead and therefore would have been lost 
even if killed. 

But the days of the whaling industry 
are not passed, On the contrary, more of 
these giant animals were killed last year 
than in any other year since men first 
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THE WHALING STATION. 


sailed the sea. One station alone on 
Vancouver Island during the hunting 
season secured more than 500. A single 
vessel in a single day’s hunt has killed 
six of these monsters. So energetically 
is this work carried on that this most 
wonderful of «ll our mammals of either 
land or sea inust soon become extinct, 
or so nearly so that it will no longer be 
profinable to keep up ships, stations and 
other equipment for his destruction. 


Today the whale is pursued by steel 
hull, twin screw steamers of most perfect 
and powerful construction. This vessel 
is armed with a cannon that shoots a 
giant harpoon which carries a hollow, 
cast-iron point loaded with a powerful 
explosive. When this harpoon is shot 
into the whale the point explodes with- 
in the great body thus bringing death to 
the mighty brute. With this equipment 
all the different varieties of whale are 


taken—the kinds killed on the Pacific 
Coast being the hump-back, the fin-back, 
the sulphur bottom and occasionally a 
sperm. The sulphur bottom is the larg- 
est and next to the sperm the most valu- 
able. The fin-back, while smaller, is the 
most active of whales and puts up the 
greatest fight when harpooned, some- 
times throwing itself almost entirely out 
of the water. The hump-back is the 
easiest to secure, being often taken in 
sounds and bays, which permits it being 
hunted in winter when it is too rough on 
the North Pacific to attempt to kill the 
other varieties. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Rissmil- 
ler and Captain. Baleom of the Pacific 
Whaling Company I visited, in company 
with the Rev. Dr. W. A. Major, of 
Seattle, the whaling station at Seachart 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island. 
We arrived at the station at 1 A. M. 
We needed only one of our senses to tell 
us where we were. The ‘‘ancient and 
fish-like smell’’ was more than suffi- 
cient. 

At four o’clock the same morning we 
were awakened by a voice announcing 
that the whaler had arrived. In 30 min- 
utes we were on the Orion’s deck headed 
for the greatest ocean in quest of the 
greatest game that the world has ever 
furnished. For some miles on that quiet 
summer morning as the mists were purp- 
ling in the rising sun we steamed down 
the long and narrow sound with tower- 
ing evergreen mountains on each side, 
past picturesque little islands crowned 
with fir and spruce, set like turquoise 
in a background of gray sea. This sound 
is indeed one of the beauty spots of the 
world. We headed straight out in the 
open ocean. The day was ideal—clear, 
calm, and so warm that one was perfect- 
ly comfortable on deck without an over- 
coat. There was, as is almost always the 
ease on this coast, a heavy swell running. 
Over these great waves our beautiful lit- 
tle vessél rolled, twisted, and danced in 
a way that brought indescribable distress 
to Dr. Major. For once the goddess of 
fortune turned her favored smile on me 
for I had my ‘‘sea legs,’’ or more ac- 
curately speaking, my ‘‘sea stomach,’’ 
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and did not feel the least touch of sea- 
sickness. The construction of these 
whaling vessels, in order to make them 
so that they can be readily handled, is 
such as to make them most uncomfort- 
able to one unaccustomed to the sea. One 
of them can almost stand on the stern 
and turn round and round like a spin- 
ning top. Such construction is neces- 
sary for capturing the whale. The cap- 
tain of the Orion informed me that but 
few of the visitors who had gone out to 
witness the killing of the whale had been 
able to see it on account of the fearful 
seasickness. In one very recent case when 
a professor of an eastern university was 
aboard he became so sick that they were 
compelled to give up the hunt and re- 
turn to the station. 

For many hours we saw nothing, al- 
though since 10 o’clock we saw a great 
many of the small sea birds whose pres- 
ence always indicates the feeding ground 


of the whale. These birds feed on the 
shrimp less than three-fourths of an 
inch in length, that furnish the sole food 
supply of the sulphur bottom whale. 
Just at 12 o’clock noon, off to the west- 
ward about four miles, we saw a faint 
jet of steam shooting up in the air. The 
ery of ‘‘whale, sir,’’ sounded, and im- 
mediately everyone on the vessel was 
alert and at his post. In a few minutes 
we were almost upon the whale. It 
arose near us, its great back coming up 
out of the water like the bottom of an 
overturned steamer, the air rushing from 
its blow holes rising many feet high and 
sounding like escaping steam from an 
engine. As they almost always do, he 
showed his great back three times in a 
quick suecession of dives moving along 
in almost a straight line, and then went 
directly down leaving a smooth spot 
without a ripple where he had disap- 
peared. For five, ten, twelve minutes 


LARGEST BONE PILE IN THE WORLD 





JUST AS THE CAPTAIN PULLED TRIGGUR 




















our little vessel stood almost still, every- 
one alert, everyone with nerves on edge. 
Then the great bulk appeared again just 
aliead of us, the steam from his giant 
nostrils hissing. We were after him in- 
stantly and as he went down the first 
time we were not fifty yards from him. 
The vessel was now running at full 
speed, as we counted on the whale con- 
tinuing his course. We were not disap- 
pointed for up he came under the very 
‘nose of the vessel. The captain sighted 
his cannon and pulled the trigger when 
















we were almost on the giant body. I 
plainly saw the large harpoon as it 
struck the great animal. The shot was 
a perfect one. The harpoon pierced the 
heart and the explosion of the iron point 
tore a great hole in that vital organ. The 
whale died instantly and sunk without 
a struggle. The harpoon when the point 
exploded threw out its great barbs. To 
the harpoon was attached a three-inch 
rope a mile long of unusual strength, es- 
pecially made for this purpose. Imme- 
diately the steam winches were set to 
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A PORTION OF THE HEAD AFTER PART OF THE FLESH HAD BEEN REMOVED, SHOWING 
JAW-BONE AND MOUTH. 
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work winding in the rope that had been 
run out. In a few minutes over the side 
of the vessel we could see the great car- 
cass below the surface of the clear green 
sea. It was hauled alongside, a steel 
chain was thrown around the mighty 
tail, and it was drawn against the side 
of the ship with flukes high above the 
deck of the vessel. These flukes were 
immediately cut off so as not to inter- 
fere in towing the body. This done, a 
long hollow steel rod with the end sharp- 
ened and perforated was driven into the 


center of the body and air was pumped 
into it with the engines. In a few mo- 
ments the great flabby belly rounded 
like a well-filled balloon, and the mon- 
ster was afloat. The rod was withdrawn, 
the hole securely plugged, a pole with a 
red flag on top stuck into the carcass, 
the chains were loosened, the body turned 
adrift, and we were off after more game. 

At the time we were preparing the one 
we had killed we could see others not far 
away. We were soon among them. 
Several times we were almost in firing 
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work winding in the rope that had been 
run out. In a few minutes over the side 
of the vessel we could see the great car- 
eass below the surface of the clear green 
sea. It was hauled alongside, a steel 
chain was thrown around the mighty 
tail, and it was drawn against the side 
of the ship with flukes high above the 
deck of the vessel. These flukes were 
immediately cut off so as not to inter- 
fere in towing the body. This done, a 
long hollow steel rod with the end sharp- 
ened and perforated was driven into the 


center of the body and air was pumped 
into it with the engines. In a few mo- 
ments the great flabby belly rounded 
like a well-filled balloon, and the mon- 
ster was afloat. The rod was withdrawn, 
the hole securely plugged, a pole with a 
red flag on top stuck into the carcass, 
the chains were loosened, the body turned 
adrift, and we were off after more game. 

At the time we were preparing the one 
we had killed we could see others not far 
away. We were soon among them. 
Several times we were almost in firing 
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distance but they would be too quick for 
us. Finally with a great blowing, much 
to our surprise, one arose directly in 
front of us. We were after him imme- 
diately at full speed. As he appeared 
the second time we were at his tail. All 
was excitement. Dr. Major had forgot- 
ten his terrible seasickness for the mo- 
ment and was hanging onto the rai! 
watching. I was struggling with my 
camera hoping to get a picture ‘just as 
the captain fired. All of us were think- 
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was just at his tail when down he start- 
ed. He had tarried one instant too long. 
Just as the body began to lower we were 
upon him. The vessel shook from tke 
recoil of the cannon, the harpoon went 
true, the sea foamed and boiled like some 
subterranean voleano had _ suddenly ° 
erupted. The rope shot out with a vel- 
ocity that left a burning smell. Ihe en- 
gines were reversed and we were run- 
ning backward as rapidly as possible. 
There was a common desire between us 





WHALE ON SLIP. 


ing ‘‘will he blow again before he takes 
his great dive; if he does and holds his 
course, we must certainly get a shot.’’ 
‘Again the hissing of the escaping air, 
told of the great bulk coming to the sur- 
face. He was farther ahead than we had 
hoped, We were going at a tremendous 
speed, but he was also running directly 
away from us. It was a tense moment 
Would we be able to reach him before 
he went down. The nose of the vessel 


and the whale to part company as quick- 
ly as possible. For several minutes he 
was down and then the slacking of the 
rope showed that he was coming to the 
surface. When he arose we were about 
a quarter of a mile from him. It was 
seen that the harpoon had not struck 
him far enough forward to cause imme- 
diate death, but it had broken his back. 
Even with his back broken he could 
slowly tow the vessel notwithstanding 
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the engines were reversed. Again and 
again he struggled to be free. Bat each 
time he went down his stay was shorter 
than the time before. After about an 
hour of this struggling he gave up at- 
tempting to dive and stayed on top, but 
showed no signs of immediate death. Fi- 
nally the Captain ordered a boat loy- 
ered and directed the men to go out and 
lance the whale. In doing this they 
boldly ran the boat upon the whale’s 
back and then one of the men would 
drive home the lance while the others 
would push the boat out of harm’s way 
as the whale began to struggle. They 
did this several times. The great flood 
of bloody water coming from the blow 
holes told the story, the lungs had been 
pierced. With a final mighty struggle 
he died, turned up his monstrous cor- 
rugated belly and sunk. Then the same 
performance as with the first one in pre- 
paring him to be towed—and we were 
off again. 


ve 





We had played in great luck. In about 
two hours we had secured two of the 
largest whales, the largest animals fur- 
nished by land or sea. Whales were all 
around us and we still had four hours 
of hunting left. During these four 
hours we worked faithfully. Never 
were we out of sight of whales. Most 
of the time we were in their immediate 
vicinity. They were before us, ahead of 
us, to the right of us, to the left of us; 
sometimes a solitary one, sometimes in 
pairs. Once six were to be seen at the 
same time. Never did men work harder 
or more faithfully than the crew of the 
Orion. Time and time again a fraction 
of a second more would have brought 
us within striking distance. Not less than 
three different times thirty feet more 
would have brought us near enough to 
harpoon one very large one that we 
could readily identify by a big scar 
across his back. Finally with regret we 
had to abandon the chase and return to 





HEAD OF WHALE FROM UNDER SIDE. 











pick up those we had already killed. By 
the time this was done the long summer 
day was turning to darkness. I had 
stood on the deck without once leaving 
it for seventeen hours, but I had en- 
joyed every moment of it. As I had not 
suffered from seasickness I was more 
than willing to let well enough alone, 
and during that time did not attempt to 
take a mouthful of food or even a drink 
of water. But as the thing was now 
ended I ate supper and went to bed to 
be seasick, but instead went to sleep 
immediately, and when I awoke at 8 
o’clock next morning we were some miles 
off shore at anchor waiting for the fog 
to lift so that we could get into the 
Sound. It broke away sufficiently for 
this purpose about 10 o’clock and at 1 
P. M. we were at the station with our 
kill. 

As soon as we came in sight our whis- 
tle told the story of our success. The 
station is constructed very much like one 
of the great saw mills of the Pacific 
coast. The whales were towed to the 
end of a long slip. Immediately all was 
rush and hurry to care for them. The 
slip was washed so that it was made 
slippery as well as clean. A great chain 
was carried down the slip, fastened to 
the tail of the whale, then with a power- 
ful steam winch it was drawn up to the 
platform, where the work of cutting it 
to pieces immediately began. When 
once upon the platform the men fell 
upon it, a perfect picture of a dead 
giant and the Lilliputians. The men 
who did the cutting were armed with 
long knives fastened to the end of a pole 
about six feet in length. The most ex- 
pert cutters were Japanese. One of 
these immediately started to climb upon 
the back of the whale, but in order to 
do this he had to cut steps as he went, 
like a mountain climber going up an icy 
‘steep. Once on top he eut gashes the 
full length of the body through the blub- 
ber about three feet apart. Then by 
machinery, using a steel cable and hook, 
this strip of flesh about eighteen inches 
thick, three feet wide, and seventy feet 
long, was stripped from the body. This 
process was continued until the blubber 
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RUDIMENTARY LEG BONES AND BONES OF 
THE BAR. 


was removed. ‘Then these strips were 
again cut into convenient sizes for hand- 
ling, stacked up, and then sent to the 
rendering vats. This completed, the 
monster is disemboweled and the rest of 
the eareass is pulled across under anoth- 
er shed where it is cut to pieces and the 
bones torn apart by powerful machin- 
ery. Flesh and blood are cooked and 
made into fertilizer. The bones are 
boiled to extract the oil and then ground 
into the bone dust of commerce. 

The whale had looked large in the wa- 
ter, but when on land, when measured 
and weighed, its size was almost beyond 
belief. Contemplate these figures. It 
was 87 feet long, 14 feet in diameter at 
the largest place, and weighed between 
130 and 140 tons—a very mountain of 
muscle, blood and bone. These figures, 
great as they are, bring but little com- 
prehension to the average mind of the 
size of a whale. Dissect them as this 
giant animal was dissected, for it was so 
great that it must be examined in pieces 
before its size can really be realized. We 
think of an elephant as being large, but 
take the jaw bone of this great beast, 
stand it on end, and the largest elephant 
that ever delighted the circus audience 
with the tallest man standing on his 
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A COMPARISON. 


The largest elephant that delighted the circus 
audience, with the tallest man standing on 
his back, could go through the jaw 
bone of this beast without touch- 
ing top or sides. 


back could go through it without touch- 
ing top or sides, for it would make a 
pyramid 1214 feet at the base and 23 
feet high. This whale with ease could 
hold in its mouth at one time two of the 
largest elephants. Two elephants 
ground into mince meat would make 
him only a light lunch. The tongue 
would easily make sandwiches for 12,000 
men for it weighed over 4,000 pounds. 
In his mouth was enough whale bone 
when used in the ordinary way to en- 
circle the waists of a line five miles long 
of the female form divine. The heart 
alone weighed as much as 20 average 
men. <A ten-year-old child could lie 
comfortably in one of its cavities. This 
heart would hold at one time more than 
two barrels of blood. Through some of 
the great blood vessels a fox terrier 
could easily crawl. The large intestines 


looked like a city sewer. If the entire 
hog could be transformed into bacon it 
would take 40 of them to furnish an 
amount equal in weight to the liver of 
this one whale. A 10.000-pound rib 
roast could be cut from his carcass, while 
a 15,000-pound loin roast could easily 
be furnished. The problem of feeding 
the multitude, spoken of in the scrip- 
tures, with the loaves and fishes would 
have had nothing marvelous in it if the 
fishermen had brought in a whale. The 
entire army at the historic battle of Get- 
tysburg, of Mead and of Lee combined, 
170,000 men, could have breakfasted off 
this one stupendous animal and then 
had enough and to spare for their 
lunches, for here in this one body alone 
was more than 200,000 pounds of meat 
or an amount about equal to what would 
be furnished by a drove of 400 select 
cattle. These facts may help to give 
some conception of the vast size of the 
sulphur bottom whale. 

The scientist would teli you that in 
those far off distant days, when the 
world was young, this giant animal 
walked upon the earth. They point as 
evidence of this fact to the rudimentary 
leg bones, the only small thing about the 
whale. These bones are deeply embed- 
ded in the flesh and no evidence of them 
is seen from the outside. If the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of the whale 
were once borne on legs which evolution 
has reduced to this mere suggestion, 
then surely the time that this animal has 
existed upon this globe must be meas- 
ured by hundreds of thousands of years. 
I photographed a pair of these rudimen- 
tary bones placed on the parlor table. 
The ordinary drinking glass by them 
shows the size. The other bones shown 
in the picture are those of the ear, per- 
haps the hardest animal substance 
known. These ear bones when held in a 
certain position give the outlines of a 
grotesque face. 

You can but have a feeling of regret 
as you look upon this great body that 
the whale soon must become practically 
extinct. True, every part is utilized, but 
the greater part as fertilizer only. The 
flesh of the whale is a food as fine as 











the flesh of corn fed cattle; it is as nu- 
tritious and as palatable. Prejudice 
alone prevents its being used for this 
purpose. The white men of the station 
will not eat it, but when pieces are mixed 
with beef, I was assured that they ate 
it without knowing the difference. The 
company is trying to place this meat on 
the market when canned. It is to be 
greatly hoped that they will succeed. 
It is a shame that such splendid food 
should be used only for fertilizer. It is 
only in recent years, however, that even 
this use has been made of the flesh and 
bones. The flukes and fins are now cut 
up, packed in barrels and sold to Jap- 
anese for food. The largest pile of bone 
perhaps in all the world was at this 
station. More than 3,000 cords are 
stacked up waiting to be ground. 

It was the most interesting day that I 
had ever known. Our experience was 
even more rare than I had supposed, for 
on our return to Victoria Dr. Rissmiller 
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SIZE OF A WHALE’S HEART. 


A 10-year-old child could Me comfortably in one 
of its heart cavities. Through one of 
the great blood-vessels a fox- 
terrier could easily crawl. 


said that he felt assured that Dr. Major 
and myself were the only Americans who 
had ever witnessed the killing of sul- 
phur bottom whale. It was interesting, 
exciting and instructive, but what im- 
pressed me most was the pity of it all. 








October Memories 


Do you know, dear, when these October days, 
With all their wealth of crimson, brown and gold 
Bedeck the earth, and when the mellow haze 
Of autumn lingers lightly to enfold 
The drowsy world in shadows, and the sun 
Sinks in a blaze of glory—do you know 
That, like the many-tinted after-glow 
Which fills the heavens when the day is done, 
Your love fills all my heart with rosy dreams 
Of those October days long, long ago, 
And autumn leaves, and purling, pebbty streams 
Singing a melody so sweet and low? 
Those care-free days of youth, when you and I 
Wandered together, dear, hand clasped in hand; 
Though lips were silent, we could understand 
Love’s language as the hours went swiftly by. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 





























































Down Paths That Once We Knew 


ONEY FRED SWEET 








You went back home the other day. 


It was summer where you were and you , 


reasoned that it must be the same sea- 
son back there. The hankering in your 
heart became irresistible. 

And you found the old place the 
same—yet changed. Just the alterations 
brought by time had crept along the 
door casings and made them sag a bit. 
The floors were pathetically unlittered. 


The rooms were mockingly silent. 

At the door they met you. A few 
more wrinkles, a few more strands of 
gray. Happy, yet tinged with sadness, 
that greeting. She said that somehow 
she knew you were coming; and he— 
well, he talked about his growing gar- 
den and the little things. But what a 
train of thoughts there comes within the 


. Meaningless conversation. 


Every move and you are face to face 
with the past. There are the same 
checks in the tablecloth, and the things 
she serves are cooked the same. Against 
the open window at the back a jassa- 
mine blooms, and a bee drones, just as 
in the summers long ago. 


And what is the world you have left, 
and of what importance are the things 
you are doing? You have been shifted 
back to» boyhood, and ‘you. are glad for 
the return of that period of your life. 
You wake up in the middle of the night 
in the old room, and the sweet quiet 
tells you you are home—home. 

Life cheapens much as youth fades. 
But the old home sighs of what ideals 
used to be, and around the place there 
still hovers the atmosphere of truth and 
peace. 

















DUCK HUNTING IN WISCONSIN 








An experienced hunter tells of a successful trip on the Wisconsin 
River. How to build a duck-boat. The advantages of live decoys. 








F. R. RUESLER 


Nearly three years had passed since 
I pulled the trigger of my old pump 
Winchester, a most unusual and heart- 
rending experience, but the opportunity 
for making up for lost time was near at 
hand, and the Ist day of September 
found my partner and myself in our old 
familiar haunts of boyhood days—on the 
banks of the Wisconsin River, in Sauk 
County, Wisconsin. 

As duck hunting. was our favorite 
sport, the months of September and a 
greater part of October passed by rather 
quietly, with the exception of short 
eamping trips, on which occasions we 
were quite successful in bagging local 
ducks, including chickens and pheasants, 
and also in making several good hauls 
of catfish, which we caught on night 
lines stretched across the river. ° 

The 15th of October was soon upon us, 
bringing with it cold nights and high 
water, which bore fourth every indics- 
tion of a most successful duck season. 
With these bright prospects in view, we 
decided that nothing should be left un- 
done in order to make the season a suc- 
cess, and at once resolved that a new 
experiment, the hunting with live de- 
eoys, which had never before been exe- 
Suited in that portion of the country, 
might bring forth the most favorable 
results ; therefore, we immediately start- 
ed in search of them. This, however, 
we found a very tedious and difficult 
undertaking; but after nearly two days 
of faithful searching our efforts were 
finally rewarded by securing five per- 
fect mallard specimens (two drakes and 
three hens). Collars and anchor lines 
were then made for each decoy, and the 
rear of my duck boat enclosed for their 
means of transportation while en route 
on hunting expeditions. For the bene- 
fit of those who ever wish to experiment 
with live decoys, I would suggest that it 


is very essential to fasten the bird with 
‘a small leather collar around the neck, 
as the neck is the strongest portion of its 
‘body. By this means the bird will never 
injure itself, which it would do if tied 
in any other manner, and a green bird 
will fight this means of captivity but a 
few minutes, when it will surrender to 
the oceasion and work perfectly. 

Nearly everything was now in readi- 
ness, with the exception of overhauling 
and replenishmg our camping outfit. 
This being soon accomplished, our outfit 
was now in perfect condition, with the 
most favorable prospects increasing 
daily. 

It was now the 23rd of October. The 
river was still rising, and the wind 
blowing steadily from the north, bring- 
ing with it cloudy and rainy weather. 
Our hunting blood was up, and to sleep 
that night seemed almost impossible, but 
at last the howling of the wind and the 
pattering of the rain brought upon us 
peaceful slumber, filled with beautiful 
dreams and visions of the happy days 
in store for us. 

The next morning found us up before 
daylight, and after eating a hasty 
breakfast, we stepped out of doors to 
find a heavy sleet falling, with the wind 
blowing colder and stronger than ever. 
We soon arrived at the conclusion that 
no time was to be lost, and at once 
slipped on our heavy mackinaws to 
make’a dash for the boat house, which 
was at the mouth of a large slough, 
emptying into the river just a few rods 
from our house. The terrible wind and 
sleet nearly took our breath as we 
stepped out of doors, but a few steps 
took us to the boat house, where we 
lighted the lantern and started to pack 
our boats. 

Our duck boats were designed and 
built by the writer. They were made 
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of one-half-inch basswood; 15 feet in 
length, 2 feet wide on the bottom, 38 
inches wide on top, 7 inches high in the 
middle and 9 inches high on the ends; 
nicely decked, with flat bottoms. The 
boats were extremely light in weight, 
graceful in appearance, easy running, 
drew very little water, and best and last 
of all—never leaked a drop. We had 
them painted a willow bark color, and in 
my opinion they answered the purpose 
of every detail to meet all the require- 
ments of an experienced hunter. (For 
the benefit of those who ever wish to 
build a hunting boat out of basswood, I 
would suggest the following precaution 
in regard to painting: First give the 
boat a coat of good oil, let dry thorough- 
ly, and then follow with a coat of good 
paint every two days until three coats 
have been applied. Unless this precau- 
tion is taken, the paint is liable to peel 
or chip off, when you will have an ex- 
tremely heavy water-soaked boat unfit 
for use; but by closely following in- 
structions, your boat will never leak, 
and will always be light as a feather). 


In half an hour’s time our packing 
was completed, when we opened the 
door of our boat house, which was over- 
looking-the river, and found that day- 
light was fast approaching. The storm 
was still raging, and the dark, swift 
waters of the old Wisconsin pealed forth 
a continuous roar as it rushed rapidly 
by, thrilling us with that wild and long- 
ing desire to be off. . We realized that 
it would be impossible to start out in the 
storm, so contented ourselves by smok- 
ing our pipes and going over the details 
of our original plan which was to go 
eight miles down the river to Honey 
Creek Bottoms, where we had a small 
cottage on Honey Creek Slough, nicely 
equipped with all necessities, overlook- 
ing the slough and river. This slough 
is a large body of backwater running 
for about a mile through the alders and 
heavy oak timber, and is filled with an 
abundance of smart weed, wild celery 
and wild rice, being the greatest place 
for mallards in that section of the coun- 
try, as well as an ideal place for trap- 
ping and other game. 

As it grew lighter, the storm gradu- 











ally subsided, although the wind stili 
blew a gale, and by 7:30 the sleet and 
rain had ceased. We then put the fin- 
ishing touches to our loading by catch- 
ing our decoys, and after stowing them 
away in their private compartment, we 
pushed off into the stream, with a sup- 
ply of provisions sufficient for a 10 
days’ trip. The current was so swift 
that we fairly shot down stream, and for 
a distance of about four miles we trav- 
eled side by side, each one then taking 
one side of the river, thinking that per- 
haps we might get a few good shots on 
the way down. We agreed to meet at 
camp, and soon lost sight of one an- 
other, on account of the thickly-wooded 
islands hiding us from view. 

All the bottoms along the river were 
flooded and one mass of water. The 
sky was gradually clearing, and large 
flocks of ducks could now and then be 
seen at a great height, giving evidence 
that the Northern flight had starte1. 
Several times I scared up a number of 
* flocks, but as my boat was heavily load- 
ed, I was compelled to stay in the eur- 
rent, where it was too open for good 
shooting. I soon formed the conclusion 
that to try any further would be use- 
less-and a waste of time, and evidently 
my partner had previously formed the 
same opinion, for when about a mile 
from camp I heard a ecannonading 
that I will never forget, which lasted for 
fully five minutes. The air was soon 
black with ducks, thicker than bees, fly- 
ing in ail directions. Within about five 
minutes after the shooting, I was on 
the ground, where I found my partner 
using considerable French slang on ac- 
count of his ill luck, and now and then 
throwing a few words at me for not ar- 
riving sooner, although he had nine fine 
mallards to show for all the noise he had 
created. 

- It seems that upon his arrival at camp 
his curiosity got the best of him, and 
instead of unloading his boat and await- 
ing my arrival, when we would have 
gone up the slough together, he at once 
proceeded to do a little exploring on his 
own hook. He had not gone more than 
30 rods when he ran onto a large flock 
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of mallards feeding in the rice, which 
he suddenly surprised by churning two 
barrels from a 10-gauge Remington into 
them. The surprise, however, was 
greater on his part than on the ducks, 
as they all went on their way rejoicing, 
while he was left to mourn over his mis- 
fortune of ill luck, as he ealled it, for 
which, however, there was a good rea- 
son, which I will later explain. I[lun- 
dreds of ducks, feeding on this large 
slough were soon put to flight, most of 
which naturally followed the slough 
leading directly into the river, which 
gave my partner some good shooting. 
he in the meantime having pushed his 
boat into the willows directly under 
their flight. 

It was now 11:00 A. M., and after 
diseussing the situation a little further, 
we decided to unload our boats, make 
a little eoffee, and get in readiness for 
the return of the ducks, as we figured 
they would gradually straggle back 
during the remainder of the day. ‘To 
unload was a very easy matter, as the 
water had arisen to such an extent that 
it permitted us running our boats along- 
side the porch of the-cottage. After 
this was done we enjoyed a good cup of 
coffee, and were then ready to start the 
hunt in earnest. 

It was now 11:30 A. M. The sun was 
shining brightly. We had not gone 
more than 20 rods from camp when my 
partner called my attention to a large 
duck coming directly towards us. As it 
eame nearer and shied gradually to the 
right, now being directly between me 
and the sun, I recognized it to be an old 
old greenhead. My partner did not 
even pick up his gun, thinking him out 
of range, but as I already had my gun 
in hand, although I did not expect to 
shoot, yet at the last moment when he 
was passing at the closest point, I could 
not resist the temptation of taking a 
long-chance shot, so I took careful aim. 
leading him by about six feet and 
pulled. The minute the gun cracked he 
doubled up and hit the water, dead. 
Upon picking him up I found that I had 
shot him in the head, estimating the dis- 
tance at 20 rods. As this was a most re- 
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markable shot, I could not help but feel 
a little bit conceited, which, however, 
was soon taken out of me. 

We were now approaching the ideal 
hunting grounds, when my partner 
suggested that the two of us get in one 
boat, leaving the other behind, thereby 
giving the one in the bow an opportun- 
ity to be in constant readiness to take 
advantage of any good shot at anything 
we might scare up. I was commanded 
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water—whether from exhaustion or 
fright, we could not tell. However, he 
proved to be a fine drake, and as I now 
had him where he could not get away, 
we didn’t argue the question any fur- 
ther, but kept on looking for more. 
This, however, took some of the conceit 
out of me, but nevertheless, I was more 
anxious than ever to try it again. 

We proceeded nearly to the end of the 
slough without any further success, 





a 
We soon came to an ideal spot where the slough was about 75 feet wide. 


to take the seat of honor in the bow, to 
which I did not seriously object, as [ 
was very anxious to bring up my score. 
We now took the oars into the boat pro- 
pelling it by paddle, and had not gone 
more than 30 rods, when in rounding a 
point of rice, up got three canvasbacks 
at about 8 rods. I picked the farthest 
bird and started to fire, shooting four 
shots in quick succession, bringing him 
down a few feet every shot, and finally 
at the fourth shot he dropped into the 


when we decided to return back down 
and put out our decoys. We soon came 
to an ideal spot. where the slough was 
about 75 feet wide, from which point 
it took a direct northern course from the 
river into the timber for a distance of 
about 80 rods, then turning abruptly to 
the right, when it took a north-easterly 
course to its end. At this bend there 
was a patch of about five acres of wil- 
low marsh bordefing on the north. This 
was filled with acorns and wild celery 
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and thickly surrounded with heavy 
timber, affording an excellent feeding 
ground, as well as a fairly open spot for 
shooting. 

We at once set out for the boat we 
had left behind, and in a few minutes 
made our return, when I started to put 
out the decoys in the bend of the slough, 
where they could be seen to the best ad- 
vantage. This being my first experience 
with live decoys, it took me some time to 
put them out, as the water was of ir- 
regular depth, and the anchor lines had 
to be of sufficient length so as not to 
pull the birds under the water, but at 
the same time give them sufficient line 
to work freely; and prevent them from 
entangling with one another. During 


the first few minutes it looked very 
much like a tug of war, and it seemed 
as though they were trying to see which 
could pull their heads off the quickest; 
but in a very short time they surren- 
dered to the occasion and seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. Judging 


from their actions, the experiment had 
already proven a success, for they were 
all very busy feeding and flopping their 
wings in great glee, presenting a most 
irresistible invitation to any wild mal- 
lards that might be passing over. We 
now pulled our boats into the willows, 
about three rods from our decoys, light- 
ed our pipes and awaited results. An 
hour passed by without any further 
events, when I decided to leave my part- 
ner to watch the decoys, while I took a 
tramp through the bottoms about a mile 
to the northwest, where I planned to 
follow a small spring creek down, which 
took its course through a willow marsh 
emptying into our slough a short dis- 
tance from the boats. 


After twenty-five minutes of hard 
drudging, I hit the creek at the desired 
spot, when I started to follow down. 
After following down the creek for 
about 20 rods I noticed a small patch 
of wild rice a skort distance ahead of 
me. I approached this very cautiously, 
and just as I was about to pass it the 
familiar ‘‘ quack, quack’’ fell upon my 
ears, and three big mallards got up al- 
most under my feet. My old slide was 
on the first bird almost instantly, which 
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I dropped at about 6 rods, the second 
one at 8 rods, but making two clean 
misses on the third, which | should have 
killed. Upon picking-them up, I found 
them to be two fine black mallards, 
which I stowed away in my coat with 
great satisfaction. 

I now decided to follow the creek bed, 
judging from the last experience that 
perhaps I had passed some by without 
routing them on account of the dense 
willows and rushes. I found the bed 
of the creek easier traveling, and had 
not gone more than 20 rods further when 
I came to a sharp bend, where another 
old hen got up quacking right under my 
nose. I followed her about 8 rods, when 
I brought her down hard. How the 
feathers did fly! This also proved to 
be a black mallard. 

Traveling from now on was becoming 
more difficult on account of the water 
increasing in depth. I was just about 
to take a short cut for the boats, when 
‘*quack, quack,’’ a short distance down 
the creek again greeted my ears. Being 
thoroughly familiar with the grounds, it 
did not take me long to spot the 
‘*squawkers,’’ and knew that I would 
find ‘them about 20 rods further down 
the creek, where there was quite a patch 
of rice. I was just about to press on 
when I heard my partner tear off a 
couple of loads, but as this did not seem 
to disturb my prospects, and everything 
being quiet, I again pushed forward, 
now and then hearing an occasional 
‘*quack,’’ which thoroughly confirmed 
my first conclusion as to the location of 
the ducks. I was now anxiously making 
for a ‘large bunch of willows, about 9 
or 10 rods this side of where I expected 
to find them. Upon reaching them 
I cautiously peered through, when I 
saw fifteen fat mallards sunning them- 
selves in the rice and rushes, at a dis- 
tance of fully nine rods. 

I instantly realized that a pot shot 
would necessitate shooting through con- 
siderable brush, but at last seeing three 
old hens and a greenhead close together, 
I pulled down on them and cut lose. But 
the brush was so thick that the shot had 
little or no effect, consequently I seored 
a complete miss. They were now fairly 
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Upon reaching them [| cautiously peered 
through, when I saw 15 fat mallards 
sunning themselves. 


thundering out of there, and just as 
they were clearing the tops of the wil- 
lows I gave them another load, when ? 
brought down two, also downing anoth- 
er with the third shot, which was at 
quite long range. The last one, how- 
ever, proved to be wounded, which made 
its escape in the rushes before I could 
reach it. After rambling around in the 
water for about five minutes, I finally 
fished out the first two, which were two 
ordinary hens of unusually large size. 
By this time I was wet and tired, and 
immediately made a bee-line for the 
boats, where | found my partner smok- 
ing with a vengenece, anxiously awaiting 
my return. 

During my absence he had killed an 
old greenhead, and _ related another 
hard-luek story, stating that all of a 
sudden, without any warning whatever, 
five mallards lit within a few feet of the 
decoys, about five rods from him, im- 
mediately bunching up, and with necks 
outstretched were taking in our decoys. 
He at once gave them one barrel on the 
water without touching a feather, but 
succeeded in getting the greenhead with 
the seeond harrel on the wing. This 


“ to watch the decoys. 


poor shooting on his part was something 
I could not understand, for under or- 
dinary cricumstances he was a good shot, 
but I later discovered the reason, which 
also applied to his former hard-luck ex- 
perience earlier in the day. 

It was now 2:30 P. M., and my turn 
My partner being 
of a restless nature, was very glad to be 
off, and said that he was going to take 
a run up into the timber and see what 
he could seare up. He had not been gone 
more than a few minutes, during which 
time I was leisurely cleaning my pipe, 
when I heard a splash in the water, and 
there, not more than seven rods in front 
of me, sat seven old mallards all bunched 
up, sizing up the decoys. They seemed 
fairly hypnotized, hardly daring to 
move, while I sat likewise staring at 
them, when it finally dawned upon me 
that I had a gun. Drawing my old 
slide down on them, I let drive, as they 
arose, killing three, missing the next, 
but bringing down one with each of the 
following two shots. ‘This time I had 
killed three old greenheads and two 
hens, almost cleaning the whole flock. 

Happiness was now complete; the de- 
coys were working perfectly, and the 
comforts of a nice dry boat filled with 
marsh hay, thoroughly hidden from 
view, and sheltered from the wind in 
the midst of a dense thicket of wil- 
lows, received its share of appreciation 
I soon formed the conclusion that the 
ducks were at last returning to their 
old haunts, and was just about to re- 
sume the job which I so suddenly had 
left undone, when I noticed the decoys 
turning their heads sideways, evidently 
watching something in the air. Upon 
looking up, I saw a pair of mallards fly- 
ing over at quite a height. My duck call 
came instantly to my mouth, and after 
blowing three loud squawks, they at 
once spied the decoys and started to cir- 
ele. Their first eirele was just out of 
range, but upon making their second 
eirele, I saw that they were going to 
come directly over me—just over the 
trees. I could now see the old green- 
head’s silky head and neck blaze in the 
sun as they were gradually drawing 
nearer. In a few seconds they were di- 
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rectly over me, when pulling on the old 
drake I gave him a load, but shot 
squarely in front of him, dazing him to 
such an extent that he started to climb 
straight up into the air. Then the sec- 
ond shot doubled his long neck over his 
back and brought him down with a 
splash, while the old hen was now out 
of range. 

At last I had overcome the pipe dif- 
ficulty, and was just in the act of light- 
ing up, when I heard something passing 
through the air which fairly made things 
roar, Looking up, | saw that about sev- 
enty-five mallards had passed nearly 
over me. For a moment I was spell- 
bound, but I saw that there was no time 
to be lost, so instantly collected myself, 
as they were making another circle, in- 
dicating that they had seen the decoys, 
and in all probability would come di- 
rectly in. I got the old slide ready for 
the occasion, and in less than another 
minute I could see them coming up the 
slough with wings set. I gripped the 
old gun more firmly, for in a few mo- 
ments they would be upon me, and judg- 
ing from their actions, they had made 
up their minds to alight in with the de- 
coys. They were now within fifty feet 
of the water, and sure enough when 
within six or seven rods from the de- 
coys, they hooked their wings, spread 
their feet and started to settle. Never 
before did I witness such a sight. They 
fairly darkened the air on account of 
their great numbers, thrashing their 
wings together in their great eagerness 
to alight. I realized that the time was 
now ripe, so drew down onto the thick- 
est bunch and pulled. Five came down, 
splashing water everywhere, and as two 
old greenheads were passing each other 
in their attempt to get away, I gave 
them the second shot, killing one and 
badly wounding the other. I missed the 
third, but downed two singles with the 
next two shots, making nine in all, five 
greenheads and four hens, which was 
the best shooting I ever had in all my 
life. Three of these were only wounded, 
which I had to shoot again. After open- 
ing up on them, they were so utterly 
frightened and confused that they hov- 
ered over my head for fully a quarter 
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of a minute before making any effort 
to get away, while I was emptying the 
lead of my old pump into them. 

By this time the water was so thickly 
covered with dead ducks and feathers 
that I had made up my mind to push 
out and gather up the ducks, thinking 
that this scene of disaster might prove 
rather uninviting to any flocks that 
might come along. I was just in the act 
of pushing my boat out of the willows, 
when I again noticed the decoys glane- 
ing up into the sky. Quickly dropping 
down into the boat and looking up, I 
saw a flock of nine making straight for 
the decoys. They were of such light 
color and large size that at the first im- 
pression I took them to be small brants, 
but as they drew nearer I recognized 
them to be canvasbacks. From all ap- 
pearances it looked 
as though they 
were going to dash 
right into the 
midst of the de- 
coys, but when 
within about twen- | 
ty rods from them me. 
they faltered and . \\\ RY 
again circled down N 
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doubt taking 
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surround- 
ings confronting 
them. I thought 
that they had gone 
for good, or had 
probably decided 
to alight further 
down the slough, when all of a sudden 
they made another cirele and were com- 
ing back. The decoys must have been 
attractive to them, for they were now 
coming in earnest with their wings set. 
However, when within about twenty 
rods from the decoys they again hesi- 
tated and made another small circle, 


strange 


alighting within about ten rods of my. 


ducks, just out of range. This was some- 
what disappointing, as I was very anx- 
ious to get a chance at the big fellows, 
which now seemed lost. After watching 
them a few minutes, I decided that to 
leave them at this point would have a 
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Put the old slide on his long grey neck. 
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tendeney to spoil the shooting at any 
other flocks that might happen along, 
so decided to rout them. As they were 
a good fifteen rods away, I waited until 
two of them got together and pulled, 
wounding one badly, which flew about 
thirty rods down the slough where it fell 
into the water. Three of them followed 
the wounded one down the slough, while 
the other five were coming almost 
straight over me, not as high as the 
trees. I figured that it would be im- 
possible to get 
more than _ two 
good shots, so 
made up my mind 
to make them 
count. I picked 
the leader, appar- 
ently the largest 
one of the bunch, 
and when at about 
eight rods, put the 
gun on his long 
gray neck and 
pulled. He fairly 
doubled up in a 
heap, hitting the 
water with a great 
splash. By this 
time the remain- 
ing four were a 
little closer and 
about over me. I 
took good aim on 
another one and 
pulled. For a few 
moments he strug- 
gled desperately, 
when he took a direct upward course, 
and just as I was going to give him an- 
other load he collapsed, striking the wa- 
ter within a few feet of my: boat, dead. 
These were two beautiful drakes of enor- 
mous size, which I prized more highly 
than any I had killed that day. 

The hour of 4:30 was now at hand, 
the sun had set, and the owls were 
breaking the deep silence with their 
mournful hoots. Now and then a musk- 
rat could be seen venturing forth, swim- 
ming cautiously about, eagerly awaiting 
the hours of nightfall. My thoughts 
were now of a cheerful fire and a hearty 
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supper, and I at once decided to eall it 
off for the day. I was just about to 
push out and gather up my ducks and 
decoys when I heard a shot a short dis- 


tance down the slough, which I realized 


was my partner returning to join me. 

Thinking that he might have routed 
some more ducks, I decided to wait in 
my blind a few moments longer, think- 
ing that perhaps I might get some more 
shooting. I had not long to wait, how- 
ever, before I heard the dip of his pad- 
dle, and in another moment he was upon 
me. With eyes bulging out like saucers, 
he gazed admiringly upon the scene be- 
fore him, and, with a big grin, asked, 
“Did any get away?”’ 

When asking him what he had shot 
at, he smilingly held up a large canvas- 
back, stating that he had shot it a short 
distance down the slough. I was just 
about to accuse him of shooting my 
wounded duck when he admitted the 
truth, saying that he had shot him while 
he was trying to crawl on the shore of 
the main land. He then held up two 
_ pheasants and three wood ducks, which 
he had bagged while on his trip through 
the timber. Two of these wood ducks 
were males, whose gorgeous plumage at 
this time of the year had fully attained 
its maturity, being the most beautiful 
birds of their kind that I ever saw. 


As it was getting late, we decided to 
pull for camp, so at once got busy, my 
partner gathering up the dead ducks, 
while I picked up the decoys. This, 
however, proved to be quite a wet un- 
dertaking, as it was necessary to first 
get hold of the anchor line of each de- 
coy, pulling up the weight, and then 
pulling in the bird, which by this time 
was fairly churning the water and 
splashing it all over me in its fright and 
cfforts to get away. As each decoy was 
brought into the boat the anchor lines 


were unsnapped from the small iron” 


rings attached to their collars, and then 
by means of a small spring door they 
were put into their coop in the rear end 
of my boat. 

Everything now being in readiness, 
we started for camp, which was about a 
quarter of a mile down the slough. It 
was now beginning to get dusk, and we 
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had not taken a half dozen strokes with 
our paddles when a lone mallard started 
to squawk a short distance below us. I 
immediately answered her with my eall, 
more for amusement than anything else, 
to which she readily responded, when 
all at once we heard her rise out of the 
water. We expected that in all proba- 
bility she would try and locate our eall, 
and in another moment we saw her head- 
ing straight for us, squawking as she 
came along. In the meantime we had 
pushed our boats near the willows, and 
as the light was now getting quite dim, 
she did not appear to notice us. I told 
my partner to try his luck, and when 
she got within about seven rods he gave 
her one barrel, bring her down dead. 
Five minutes later found us tying our 
boats to the porch of the cottage, when 
I started to unload while my partner was 
building a fire and starting to prepare 
supper. After this was done, I fed the 


decoys, got two pails of water, and then 
got into one of the boats, where I started 


to dress the pheasants, which we had 
decided to have for supper. 


I could not help but admire the beau- 
tiful surroundings as I sat there, work- 
ing by the aid of the lamplight stream- 
ing through the open doors and win- 
dows. Darkness had now settled upon 
us, covering the peaceful surroundings 
with a deadly silence. The moon Was 
gradually climbing the horizon, casting 
its silvery rays o’er the dark waters of 
the river, which rushed madly onward 
not a stone’s throw from us. The still, 
deep waters of the slough were now in 
peaceful slumber, while the rugged peaks 
of the Honey Creek Range, rising almost 
perpendicular for several hundred feet 
at the rear of our cottage, now illumi- 
nated by the bright moonlight, were 
beautiful to behold in all their grandeur. 
These were happy moments, and can 
only be appreciated by those who enjoy 
the wilds and ways of Nature. 

My birds were now prepared, which I 
handed to the cook, who soon had them 
sizzling in the hot spider. My attention 
was now directed to the setting of the 
table, and in a short time supper was 
ready. Our meal consisted of fried 
pheasant with strips of bacon, potatoes 
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with brown gravy, bread and butter, 
honey, black coffee and apple pie. We 
ate with an untold relish, and after com- 
pleting a hearty meal, we cleared the ta- 
ble and washed the dishes, when we were 
ready for the big smoke. As my pipe 


was soaked with water, my partner of-- 


fered me one that he had been smoking 
during the day. Upon taking it, I no- 
ticed that it contained sufficient to- 


Completing our smoke we 


baeco for a fairly good smoke, so [I lit 
up. I had not taken very many puffs 


when I was seeing things, and my head _ 


began to spin. My partner was now 
splitting his sides with laughter, stating 
that he had given me the wrong pipe, 
in which he had been smoking pure 
perique during the fore part of the day, 
but that after smoking a few pipefuls it 
effected him to such an extent that it 
put him all in. This was a new experi- 


laid the ducks out on the 


sight for a short time, 
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ment on his part, but did not prove a 
suecess on account of its terrible 
strength, and we soon arrived at the eon- 
clusion that pure perique and duck 
shooting was a poor combination, this 
evidently being the cause of his poor 
shooting during the early part of the 
day. 

Completing our smoke, we laid the 
dueks out on the floor, counting 39 in 


2 ‘Me 
/ ae raul 


d) ay 


floor. 


all; there were 13 greenheads, 19 hens, 
4 drake canvasbacks and 3 wood ducks. 
After gazing wistfully at this beautiful 
in the meantime 
relating the most interesting experi- 
ences of the day, we bunched them up 
and hung them outdoors on the rafters 
of the porch. We had both good and 
poor luck that day, but it averaged up 
well, and we were more than satisfied. 
Owing to the density and enormous size 
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of the timber, most of our shooting was 
at very close range, consequently most 
of the ducks were killed outright, we 
only losing one. As it was now 9 
o’clock and growing very cold, we re- 
tired, so as to be up early in the morn- 
ing. 

The next morning found us up at 4 
o’clock, and after feeding the decoys and 
eating a hearty breakfast, we put on our 
heavy sweaters and mackinaws and were 
off for Feather Bend, by which name 
our hunting ground was thereafter 
known. It was very foggy and still 
quite dark; so far we had not routed 
anything. We were now within ten rods 
of our blind, not expecting to see any- 
thing, when up thundered a small flock 
of mallards within five rods of us. My 


partner being in the lead, gave them 
both barrels, bring down two big green- 
heads; while I took one shot but missed. 


After putting out the decoys in the 
same old spot, we pushed the boats into 
the blinds. Daylight was fast approach- 
ing, but so far not another duck came 
in sight. It was now 7 o’elock, and as 
yet no further developments had pre- 
sented themselves. Finally, in an im- 
ploring tone my partner suggested that 
he had better take another trip into 
the timber to see if he could not stir up 
a few. Of course, I instantly realized 
that this was merely an excuse on his 
part to warm up and break the monot- 
ony, but as there was no necessity for 
the both of us freezing to death, I read- 
ily consented. In a few minutes he was 
out of sight, while I was sitting there 
chattering my teeth and hugging my- 
self, trying to keep warm. 


Another half hour had passed, dur- 
ing which time I had nearly frozen stiff, 
when, as if by magic, without the least 
sound, three old greenheads and one hen 
glided in with the decoys, not over four 
rods from me. My two arakes had evi- 
dently taken offense at the new arrivals, 
and with their long, snake-curved necks, 
were preparing for battle. As one of the 
greenheads and the hen were about to 
pass by each other, I held on their necks 
and pulled, laying both of them out cold. 
The other two greenheads were now 
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putting forth every effort to escape, 
both of which I brought down before 
they had gained the tops of the trees, 
killing one outright and wounding the 
other, which I gave another load. This 
had all taken place so suddenly and 
-quietly that I scarcely realized what had 
happened, but nevertheless it proved a 
good circulation medium that soon 
warmed me up. 

Another half hour had passed and it 
was now hearing 8 o’clock. The numb- 
ness was again coming over me, so I 
changed my position, facing away from 
the decoys, doubling up as closely as 
possible in my efforts to warm up. I 
had been in this position but a few min- 
utes, when both of my feet and legs were 
asleep. The sensation was terrible, and 
I had no sooner started to pinch and 
rub them, trying to drive away that mis- 
erable feeling, when to my great surprise 
two old hens sailed in and lit within 
four feet of my boat. There they were 
with their piercing black eyes watching 
the ducks, not realizing that they were 
in the midst of danger, while I sat like 
a mouse, not daring to move on’ account 
of the terrible pain shooting through my 
legs. At last it was gradually wearing 
off, when I placed my gun in readiness 
where I could grasp it instantly, and 
slowly proceeded to face about. But 
while turning my foot I hit the side of 
the boat, when up they flew. I pulled 
on the first hen at about six rods, bring- 
ing her down dead, while the other one 
flew around.a point of willows, which I 
could not see again on account of being 
unable to get up. 

It was now about 8:30; the sun was 
touching the tops of the trees, and more 
or less shooting could now be heard. I 
was thinking seriously of pushing the 
boat out to gather up my dead ducks, 
in order to get a little exercise, when I 
noticed my decoys again glancing sky- 
ward, and immediately saw a pair of 
mallards coming straight for me at quite 
a height, but within reasonable range. I 
started to call, but as they did not ap- 
pear to pay any attention to either the 
call or decoys, no doubt having been 
routed by some hunter, I waited until 
they were directly over me, when I led 
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the closest one by about two feet and 
pulled; bringing him down wounded, but 
scoring two clean misses at the second 
one. Another shot put the old green- 
head out of his misery. 

The sun was now getting brighter, and 
I was getting a little warmer and start- 
ing to wake up. Lighting my pipe, I 
concluded to stand up a while and rest 
my eramped legs. I had been standing 
but a few minutes, when I saw a flock 
of about twenty-five at quite a distance. 
My eall was soon put into execution, to 
which they readily responded by turn- 
ing their silky heads and starting to cir- 
ele. Another call brought them closer, 
when they saw the decoys and started to 
circle over them. After making the 
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greenheads almost together, bringing 
down three the first shot, and two sin- 
gles before getting out of range, killing 
five out of this flock, which were all 
yreenheads. In a few minutes my part- 
ner appeared upon the scene, having 
killed two hens on his trip. 

As details are now no doubt becoming 
monotonous, I will close by saying that 
from now on until 2 p. m., we had ex- 
cellent shooting, and between the two 
of us we killed forty-seven up to 3 p. m. 
when it started to rain. Thirty-eight of 
these were greenheads; in fact, ’most all 
the flocks we saw during that day were 
greenheads. 

We now started for camp, staid there 
that night, and as our supply of ammu- 


They were running onward with set wings. 


third circle just over the trees, but not 
quite within range, they were again com- 
ing up the slough with their wings set, 
when I realized that another opportun- 
ity was in store for me. On they came, 
presenting a most magnificent sight, 
with their green necks flashing in the 
bright sunlight. They were now nearly 
over the decoys, about fifteen feet over 
the water, but instead of hovering and 
starting to settle as they had previously 
done, they were coming onward with set 
wings, evidently intending to make a 
small half circle before lighting. Just 
as they were in the midst of the circle, 
at about seven rods, I pulled on two old 


nition was about exhausted, we started 
for home the next morning, arriving at 
3 p.m. We certainly had a very suc- 
cessful trip, having bagged a total of 79 
mallards, 4 eanvasbacks, 3 wood ducks 
and 2 pheasants, which holds the record 
for that portion of the country. Had it 
not been for our live decoys, we would 


“have fared rather poorly, as a number 


of old duck hunters took several trips 
after that, on the same grounds, without 
even as much as getting a decent shot. 
We also made two successful trips after 
our first one, but were not as lucky as 
the first time, which goes to show what 
live decoys will do. 
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BIG GAME OF THE NORTHLAND 





A resident of Alaska gives much valuable information on hunting | 
on the Kenai Peninsula. Tips regarding supplies, equipment, etc. | 





W. G. WEAVER 


Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, probably of- 
fers more inducements to hunters of big 
game than any other known portion of 
North America. Being on the coast, it is 
easily reached, requiring but a week’s 
trip from Seattle by steamer. The hunt- 
ing grounds are also easy of access. They 
being ordinarily but two or three days’ 
travel from the place of leaving the boat 
to the camp in the hunting grounds. 

Under the provisions of the late game 
law of Alaska, hunters will now have 


the additional advantage of being able to 
hunt with regular, licensed and _ regis- 
tered guides. 

The term‘‘big game’’is not misapplied 
when speaking of the game of Alaska; 
for with the possible exception of Af- 
rica, no larger or nobler game is to be 
found anywhere. Moose have been killed 
on Kenai Peninsula with a spread of 
(horns) 72 inches, with an approximate 
weight of 1,600 pounds. 

Brown bear skins were on exhibition 
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GLACIER BEAR SKIN, 


at the A.-Y.-P. Fair that measured 13 
feet in length. These bears sometimes 
attain a weight of 1,400 pounds. Black 
bears are also plentiful, but are not as 
large or vicious as the silver-tips, as the 
brown bear are often called. Still an- 
other species is the blue, or commonly 
ealled Glacier bear. The Glacier bears 
are somewhat smaller than the brown 
bear, and in color are of a bluish east. 
They are rather muddy and dirty look- 
ing in appearance, and derive the name 


KILLED BY NATIVES, 


MT. ST. ELIAS, OCTOBER, 1909. 


Glacier bear from the fact of their gen- 
erally being found in the vicinity of gla- 
ciers. The Glacier bear is a game 
scrapper, and you can generally expect 
to find him with a chip on his shoulder. 

Caribou are no longer plentiful in 
these parts, an’ have been wisely pro- 
tected by an act which prevents their 
being killed before August 20, 1912. 
Large herds of caribou are, still to be 
found out on the Aleutian Islands, and 
further to the interior of Alaska, in the 
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region of Mount McKinley. Caribou are 
a particularly valuable animal to the na- 
tives, not only for food; but they use 
the skins for making wearing apparel, 
sleeping bags, ete. 

Some of the best of sport is to be had 
in hunting 
sheep. A good 
feature in hunt- 
ing the ‘“‘big 
horn’’ is that he 
is usually found 
above timber 
line, which al- 
lows of open 
hunting. Many 
people have come to believe that the 
sheep were only to be found up in the 
mountain peaks, among the almost in- 
accessible rocks; that is a mistake as they 
are often found in small flocks on the 
mountain side. Here they feed on the 
rich grasses found there, and then lje 


SHED MOOSE HORNS—ALASKA. 


THE WEST 


IN THE VELVET. 


down for a sleep in the sunshine. Once 
alarmed, however, they take to the 
‘*tall rocks,’’ where the hunter is at a 
loss to follow them. A number of the 
lambs have been caught wiht a view to 
taking them outside to some of the pub- 
lic parks, but they have usually died a 
few days after being taken. 

Moose seem to be increasing in num- 
bers, which is probably on account of the 
wolves becoming fewer each year. In 
the ‘‘running’’ season, which begins 
about the Ist of September, the bull 
moose seems to lose much of his wariness, 
and to become almost indifferent to dan- 
ger. The horns are in the velvet about 
the 1st of June, which lasts for about 
eight weeks; or to the Ist of August. 
After the velvet has come off, the horns 
begin to harden, and then ‘‘his lordship’’ 
is ready for a fight or frolic. The ant- 
lers begin falling off about the 1st of 
January. 

The moose go in the marshes and 
swamps during the warm weeks, when 
the flies are bad, and wallow around in 
the mud and water. When it comes 
feeding time, though, they will usually 
travel to the willow and alder thickets, 
and feed off the tender shoots and 
branches. The tops of the thickets will 
sometimes be eaten off so evenly as to 
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vive one the impression that they have 
been cropped off with a pruning knife. 
I do not know of any moose having ever 
been taken alive and sent to the States; 
but it is believed that they would do 
well if they could be imported into Ore- 


6-INCH HEAD 

gon or Washington. ‘The climate there 
is not unlike parts of Alaska, and the 
moose would be at home in the wooded 
mountains of the Paeifie Slope. 


LAKE, 


KENAI PENINSULA. 


{ am in receipt of a number of let- 
ters from sportsmen in the States, in 
which the inquiry is made: What kind 
of outfit shall we bring for our hunting 


trip? In answer I would say that near- 
ly everything that the hunter needs can 
be purchased here (Seward, Alaska), 
such as tents, boats, camp outfit, in fact, 
about everything excepting, perhaps, 
certain kinds of guns and ammunition. 
The hunter will only need to start with a 
few personal effects, including guns, 
and, if he wishes, a kodak. 

Very serviceable guns are the .30-40 
Winchester, .303 Savage, and the 8 mm. 
Mannlicher or Mauser. The .22 W. R. 
KF’. is a very handy little gun, being espe- 
cially adapted to hunting small game, 
such as grouse, ptarmigan, and rabbits. 

In conelusion will say that in my ten 
years’ residence in Alaska I have yet to 
meet a hunter who has failed to secure 
trophies of the hunt; or who has ex- 
pressed himself as other than pleased 
with the country and its hunting 
grounds. 








OUR OUTFIT CROSSING TRINITY CREEK. 


ON FOOT WITH THE BEAR DOGS 








A California sportsman relatesa trip in that state on which walk- 
ing was the greatest hardship and killing bears the keenest joy. 





to Ree . 


Two days of staging brought Harry 
Knecht and me from the railroad town 
of Redding to the little village of Hay 
Fork, in the heart of Trinity County, 
California. Ordinarily, staging is a 
tiresome proposition. But to us, fresh 
from the arid end of California (where 
every trickle of water supports several 
farmers and an equal number of law- 
yers), each mile of mountain, green 
with dense timber, and rioting in run- 
ning streams, was a new joy. The lit- 
tle stage stations and mining camps of 


Deadwood, Whiskey ‘Town, Weaverville, 
and Douglass, with their gray-bearded 
relies of 49, might have come straight 
from a page of Bret Harte, and when 
we reached the end of the stage road at 
Hay Fork, the world of business had 
taken its place with other half-forgotten 
nightmares. 

Here, at the beginning of the trail, we 
were met by Walker Goe and Bob Me- 
Kay. Walker is a lean and cheerful 
woodsman whose every thought is for his 
beloved dogs; he declares he can not 
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HARRY’S FIRST BEAR. 


shoot a rifle without shutting his eyes, 
and when bear hunting, carries a stick. 
Of Bob it may be truly said: ‘‘To him 
the woods are an open book.’’ And his 
two hundred pounds of bulky bone and 
muscle sift through the woods like wind- 
driven fog. He ean shoot. 


Mounted on good horses and followed 
by three pack mules, we hit the trail 
early in the morning and reached Goe’s 
ranch in the middle of the afternoon. 
The next day, reinforced by eight dogs, 
we packed seven miles over to Hamp- 
ton’s clearing, on the south fork of the 
Trinity River, where Mr. Hampton, a 
pioneer and prince of good fellows, of- 
fered us the use of his cook stove, his 
clearing, his meadow, and everything 
else that was his. 

Harry and I made our fir bed under 
a big pine, a couple of hundred yards 
from the cabin, and it was so soft that 
I had a hard time prying Harry out 
when Walker’s yell aroused us at 3:45 
next morning. 

By daylight we were off up the moun- 
tain, and it was rough going. City legs 
and down timber were a bad combina- 
tion, but we gritted our teeth and stuck 
to it the best we could. A couple of 
hours out, the black shepherd ‘‘start 
dogs’’ broke away on a hot scent, run- 
ning silently. Then the hounds were 
turned loose, and following their music 
for about a half a mile, we found them 

















BOB AND THE BUTLER CREEK BEAR. 
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HARRY’S SECOND BEAR. 


serenading a bob cat. We cussed a bit, 


and Harry shot the cat out of the tree 
very neatly. 


The next day it rained, keeping us 
in camp, and old man Hampton was not 
far wrong when he ‘‘guessed we were 
glad of it.’’ The day following the rain 
we started out with high hopes, for the 
scent lies well on damp ground. We had 
hardly left camp when the dogs jumped 
a very large old tom eat, and treed him 
in a few hundred yards. I executed him 
and as soon as he was skinned we hur- 
ried on. 


About 10 o’clock, little Buster, a small 
hound pup of no experience, tore away 
down the mountain, giving tongue at a 
great rate, and before we could grab 
the coupled dogs, the whole pack was 
after him. We thought he had led the 
pack off after a squirrel, and when we 
heard them barking ‘‘treed’’ about a 
quarter of a mile below us, Bob started 
down to bring them back. He got there 
just in time to see a brown bear retire 
into her den, leaving a couple of the 
dogs a bit scratched. A yell from Bob 
brought us down on the run. 


While Bob and I were examining the 
mouth of the den he réached directly 
down in front of it to pick up a stick 


when there came a snorting grunt, a 
gray muzzle showed for an instant, and 
we jumped back about six feet. But it 
was only a feint, and presently we built 
a smudge to bring her out. I was to do 
the shooting, and it was while standing 
about four feet from the opening, trying 
to see through the smoke, that I became 
a convert to the .405 Winchester. My 
.338 seemed to dwindle into a toy. As a 
matter of cold fact, a .22 would have 
done the work. A little cub came erying 
down to the entrance and Bob raked 
him out with a pole. Then, as we could 
hear nothing of the old bear and feared 
that she had smothered, we put out the 
fire, pried away a big rock in front of 
the den, and reached in with a long 
pole. We could feel her moving about 
but she would not come out. Then Bob 
split the end of the pole, reached in, 
twisted it in her hair, and pulled. I know 
it sounds queer, but in spite of the 
squealing cub held a few feet outside, 
she came almost to the mouth of the 
eave, as gentle as a kitten, and lying on 
my stomach I shot her in the head twice. 
It was a tame ending to an exciting be- 
ginning. Hearing another cub coughing 
in the smoke, we sent game old Hunter 
into the hole: The cub must have rushed 
at him at onee, for when we pulled him 
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THE AUTHOR'S SECOND BEAR. 
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out by the tail, his toothless jaws were 
clamped tightly over the nose and face 


of the very angry, but unhurt little 
bear. 

Three days more of hard hunting 
yielded us nothing, so we packed up and 
struck out for Goe’s ranch—with the 
cubs safely packed in a box. Half way 
there the dogs discovered the remains of 
a pig that we had killed the night be- 
fore, and quickly took the fresh track. 

In about an hour the bear came to bay 
in a deep gorge on the headwaters of 
Butter Creek. We could hear the row 
half a mile away, but though we ran 
our best, they were gone before we ar- 
rived. The bear and dogs had gone 
straight up the side of the eafion, and 
when, after half an hour of hand and 
foot climbing, we reached the ridge the 
dogs were out of hearing. We were 
about all in, but kept going until 1 
o’clock without hearing the dogs. Then 
Walker, Harry and I went back to the 
horses, while Bob started to make a big 
circle on foot to Goe’s ranch. An hour 
after leaving us he heard the dogs. Nig- 
ger and Spider, the two start dogs, and 
Jud and Bruno, two of the hounds. were 


all that were left, and they were too tired 
to bark much. By a hard half-mile 
sprint Bob got within seventy-five yards 
of the bear, missed him twice with his 
Luger, and placed the third bullet 
through his lungs. He died without a 
struggle. I think he was run to death. 
Bob said he was as large a bear as he 
had ever killed. He certainly looked 
big to a couple of disappointed sports. 
We lost a day at Goe’s ranch, the dogs 
being in a lethargy of fatigue, and Har- 
ry and I in little better shape. The 
next day we were in good condition and 
packed eight miles to Elterpom, where 
we camped in a beautiful green meadow. 
We were coming into our strength, bear 
sign were plentiful and the whole out- 
fit was cheerful and full of ginger. 
Our good luck began promptly next 
morning. Half a mile from camp the 
dogs tore away on a hot scene, with Bob 
at their heels. The rest of us came on 
at a more moderate pace, and at the end 
of a mile found Bob and the dogs 
camped at the foot of a big fir tree, in 
the branches of which reposed a large, 
sleek, glossy black bear. Harry’s shot, 
fired from a cliff which brought him 
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on a level witl. the bear, entered the 
eye, cracked the skull, mashed the jaw, 
and came out at the throat, knocking 
him out of the tree and into the creek 
fifty feet below. I ran down to where 
he lay, with his head under water, and 
yelled that he was dead, whereupon Goe 
turned the dogs loose. When they had 
piled up on the bear he came to life 
promptly. We did not know that his 
jaw was smashed, and as he seemed 
about to kill the dogs, I tried to shoot 
him. But before I could find a spot 
that was not covered by a dog, Bob fin- 
ished the rapidly-dying animal with his 
Luger. 

When Harry came down the cliff he 
was naturally pretty sore, for he could 
have shot the bear several times as he 
lay in the creek, before the dogs covered 
him. The fault was mine for calling 
the bear dead, just because he looked 
that way. 

The goddess of good fortune was sure- 
ly camped at Elterpom. Two miles 


from our camp was a deep, steep cafion, 


called Devil’s Hole. The day after 
Harry got the black bear, we struck a 
hot track about an hour from camp, 
and onee more Bob and the dogs ran 
out of hearing. After a couple of hours’ 
hard traveling the rest of us came out on 
a ridge over the Devil’s Hole and heard 
the dogs elear over on the opposite 
ridge. We wanted to go straight down 
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and up the other side, but one p. m. saw 
us struggling up over the rim about two 
miles up the canon, and here, at the lit- 
tle mountain homestead of a Mr. Higsen, 
we found Bob and some of the dogs. 
They had held the bear up a tree for a 
couple of hours, and when Bob had left 
the tree for a moment to go out on a 
point and call for us, the bear had come 
down. The dogs had hung on in good 
shape, Buster getting a nasty bite 
through his hind leg in one mix-up. Bob 
managed to keep in sight of the chase 
until he reached Higsen’s, where, as the 
rest of us seemed to be out of the game, 
he thought he might as well stop and 
eat. He left the bear traveling slowly, 
with Nigger, Jud and Bruno doing what 
they could to hold her. It was a sore 
and tired bunch that sat down to Mr. 
Higsen’s hospitable ham and coffee. 
Three of us felt thoroughly disgraced. 
But fortune was certainly with the un- 
deserving, for suddenly, less than a 
quarter of a mile up the mountain, we 
heard the dogs barking ‘‘treed.’’ In- 
stead of dessert, we walked leisurely up 
the hill about three hundred yards, and 
found the whole pack singing under a 
fin. As soon as the dogs were dragged 
away and tied up, the bear started to 
come down. In order to avoid mistakes, 
I stood a few yards from the foot of the 
tree, and when the bear hit the ground 
she was very dead, indeed. However, 
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“ALL IS VANITY.” 


when a couple of the dogs slipped the 
eollar and grabbed her, I gave her an- 
other for luck. 

A day’s rest put us in shape for the 
last day’s hunt. A bear had been feec- 


ing all over a small meadow a couple of 


miles from camp and the dogs got away 
on a faulty and scattering start; how- 
ever, they soon ran out of hearing. Har- 
ry and I had found our legs at last and 
enjoyed watching Bob do some pretty 
tracking. Sometimes in soft places, 
tracks of both bear and dogs were quite 
plain, but Bob’s trotting walk hardly 
varied when I could not see a single 
tell-tale scratch. Two hours of steady 
going carried us over a ridge from which 
we could hear the hounds, and shortly 
afterwards Harry’s Savage tumbled an 
excessively ventilated brown bear out of 
the branches of the usual fir. 


So ended our bear hunt. The elation 
we had expected to feel, if successful, 
was somehow absent. We realized that 
the credit for the success belonged to the 
dogs, to Goe who had trained the dogs, 
and to Bob, whose speed, endurance and 
woods knowledge had helped us to get 
within striking distance of the game. 
We had enjoyed quite a bit of excite- 
ment while doing the shooting, but when 
we had time for mature, cold-blooded 
consideration, we could not jolly our- 
selves away from the fact that there was 
about as much skill and credit involved 
in shooting a badly-scared bear out of a 
tree as there would be in shooting a steer 
in a loading chute. But our trip out was 
wrapped in the atmosphere of physical 
and spiritual satisfaction that comes to 
those who labor honestly, to the limit of 
their strength, in God’s out-of-doors. 





HUNTING THE MOUNTAIN GOAT 








Describing a serious encounter with a grizzly and 
a successful trip for goats in one of the best 
habitats for these animals in the United States. 














What is known as the Two Medicine 
country in the mountains of Montana 
affords one of the most desirable hunt- 
ing grounds of the West. There can be 
found elk, grizzly and black bears, 
mountain sheep, white and black tail 
deer, white mountain goats and several 
varieties of smaller game. For these 
hunting grounds I left Kalispell October 
3, 1909, in company with Harry Ham- 
mond, the particular object of our trip 
being the hunting of goats. 

We left the train at Midvale, on the 
Burlington railway and went to Tom 
Dawson’s ranch a few miles away, where 
we spent the night. There we were 
joined by Harold Dawson, who was as 
eager to capture one or more of the 
white-whiskered mountain climbers as 
we. We reached the hunting grounds at 
the head of Lower Two Medicine Lake 
about 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
4th, where we pitched our tent. Just as 
we were about to partake of our evening 
meal of bacon, spuds, camp bread ana 
eoffee, another party from Kalispell 
reached our camp to hunt over the same 
scope of country which we had selected. 
In the party was John Hinmark, who 
had planned to accompany us, but who 
was unable to get ready by our starting 
time. He came on, however, with this 
second party, and right glad we were to 
have him join us. 

The next morning we started on a rec- 
onnoitering tour of Sheep Mountain in 
order to locate game or sign. We found 
plenty of sign but sighted no game, and 
the sign discovered was not very fresh. 
After scouting around for a while we 
seperated, Harry and Harold going to 
the head of Cutbank Pass, while John 
and I sealed Red Mountain to a height 
of about 10,000 feet. We found the 
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wind at that elevation almost strong 
enough to blow the horns off a mountain 
ram, and it was with great difficulty we 
were able to proceed. We were smooth 
shaven or we could never have passed 
through the overgrown breezes without 
the loss of our whiskers. 

When starting on our return to camp 
we dropped down the mountain about 
6,000 feet to the Dry Fork, from which 
point we had about six miles to travel 
to our camping place, which we reached 
after darkness had enshrouded the 
range, the other two boys coming in 
shortly after so tired they could scarcely 
drag one foot after the other. A com- 
parison of the experiences of the day 
showed no results, and after supper we 
turned into our blankets to sleep the 
sleep of the just and weary. 

We were held in camp the next day by 
a cold, drizzling rain which sorely tried 
our spirit of Christian forbearance, the 
clouds keepimg up their spell of weep- 
ing icy tears until about 3 in the after- 
noon. The time was whiled away with 
playing cards and the relation of stories 
that would have thrown Ananias of old 
back into the also-lied class. When the 
clouds had dried their tears we went up 
Two Medicine River to the falls and nat- 
ural bridge, where the river runs under 
a solid rock formation, breaking forth 
below as if shot through a monster hose 
with great force, and plunging over a 
ledge of rock some thirty feet in height 
into a chasm below. After taking a few 
snapshots of this wonderful freak of Na- 
ture we returned to camp, where we 
found Mr. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, and his guide on 
their return trip from a goat hunt. Mr. 
Hill had bagged a fine billy with a 
buneh of whiskers a Kansas Populist of 
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old would have envied, and he was very 
proud of his capture. Learning that I 
was a taxidermist, he said he would 
send the skin to my shop in Kalispell to 
be mounted, and it is now one of the 
most prized specimens in his fine collec- 
tion. He and his attendant remained 
with us about an hour, when they 
mounted their horses and left for the 
railway. 

We secured several plump partridges 
that evening and for supper had a 
‘*Mulligan stew,’’ made up of the birds, 
spuds and onions seasoned to the queen’s 
taste, accompanied with black coffee 
strong enough to hold its own agaiust 
great odds. We ate until our belts be- 
came almost painfully strenuous in their 
embraces and soon thereafter turned in 
and hit the trail to Dreamland, our 
heavy supper causing some of us to 
take the wrong trail at the forks and 
land in Nightmare Valley. I saw some 
things in my visions that night that I 
would not care to meet on a lonely moun- 
tain trail, were they real. 

The following morning we made up 
our packs to move to Slaughter Pen Ba- 
sin, about ten miles distant, where we in- 
tended to remain for several days. Our 
packs weighed about fifty pounds to the 
man, and any hunter who has packed 
such a load over a mountain trail can 
realize our undertaking. To shorten the 
distance we concluded we would take a 
cut-off and make a bee-line for our des- 
tination, but because of underbrush, 
windfalls and shin-tangle we were 
obliged to retrace our steps to the trail, 
after having lost two hours’ time. 
While in that mass of profanity-induc- 
ing wilderness my dog, Oaklawn Dine, 
rushed through the bushes and began to 
bark furiously. We hastened to the spot 
and instead of bagging a bear, as we had 
expected, we found him in battle with 
a porcupine, with his head stuck so full 
of quills that it looked like an animated 
pin-cushion. A shot from Harold’s 
.30-30 dispatched the quill-armored var- 
mint and after half an hour’s quill-pull- 
ing from the dog’s smarting hide we 
started on. ; 

We reached Slaughter Pen camp 
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about 5 o’clock with shoulders as sore 
from the pack straps as malignant boils, 
and soon set up our tent and a lean-to - 
in which to cook. After supper, being 
tired and sore and the weather being 
bad, we turned into our beds of blank- 
ets spread over green boughs, and lay 
there listening to the rain pattering on 
the tent and ‘‘chinning’’ with each oth- 
er until sleep closed our weary eyes and 
self-acting mouths. 

We arose early next morning and 
found it snowing and blowing, but being 
anxious to make our first kill we braved 
the storm, John and I going toward the 
head of Slaughter Pen Basin and Harold 
and Harry to work Mount Rockwell for 
billies, but upon ascending above tim- 
ber-line we found the wind so strong we 
were compelled to return to camp. As 
we sat in our tent listening to the wind 
roaring through the mountains we 
thought we heard the voice of a man in 
the distance calling for help. Listening 
intently, we heard the ery repeated and 
answered it, and a few moments later a 
man came in almost exhausted and soak- 
ing wet with perspiration and reported 
that his partner had been badly chewea 
up by a grizzly some distance away. ‘lhe 
man proved to be Sam Brock, of White- 
fish, Montana, and his injured partner, 
a trapper named John Green. While 
he ate heartily of food to brace him up 
for the return trip, we hastily packed 
up a tarpaulin with which to make a 
stretcher upon which to bring the 
wounded man into camp, if yet alive, or 
his remains if dead, and, guided by 
Brock, started for the scene of the bat- 
tle. We found Green yet alive, but 
badly hurt with sixty-three bear tooth 
wounds in his body. His clothes were 
almost torn into ribbons by the claws 
of the brute. We rigged up a stretcher 
and laid him upon it, and, it now being 
dark, one of the men carried a candle 
in the mouth of a tin bucket and walked 
ahead to light the way, while the others 
earried the wounded man to a surveyor’s 
camp nearer the scene of the fight than 
ours. We were warmly welcomed by 
the party and the cook was roused from 
his slumbers to prepare us some food. 
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At daybreak a team was hitchec to a 
buggy and, resting upon a bed of boughs 
covered with blankets, and suffering 
great pain, Green was conveyed to the 
railroad and sent to the hospital at 
Whitefish, and the last I heard of him 
he was doing well. 

The particulars of the battle with the 
bear as given by Brock were as follows: 
He and his partner had been trailing a 
bull elk for several hours, the trail lead- 
ing through shin-tangle and huckleberry 
bushes, at the head of Big Horn Basin. 
While they were picking some berries 
the hunters heard a crashing in the 
bushes behind them, and upon turning 
saw two large grizzlies coming toward 
them and not more than fifteen feet 
distant. Green fired quickly with his 


Winchester, knocking one of them down, 
but before he could throw in another 
cartridge the other beast was upon him, 
and seizing him, shook him as a terrier 
would a rat, but in a few moments ran 
off into the bushes before Brock, who 
was some distance away, could get a shot 


at it. Green rose to his feet, picked up 
his gun and started up a ledge of rock 
when the grizzly again appeared, and 
coming upon him struck him a blow with 
its paw, knocking him from the ledge 
and tumbling down after him. At this 
time Brock fired a shot to attract the 
bear’s attention, which caused it to 
start for him, when he shot it through 
the body, knocking it down. It quickly 
arose and disappeared in the bushes. 
Brock managed to get the injured man 
to a place of safety, when he started 
for assistance, with the result given 
above. 

On the 9th we moved camp to the Big 
Horn Basin, not far from the scene of 
the two hunters’ adventure with the 
grizzlies, and camped at the foot of Pom- 
peii Pillar, near Big Horn Falls. When 
we rose next morning we found the ele- 
ments again on a jamboree, an admix- 
ture of snow and rain falling. We start- 
ed forth to look for the bear which 
Green had. wounded, thinking we might 
find it dead, but soon gave it up and re- 
turned to camp drenched to the skin. 

We had now been out five days with 
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but one day’s successful hunting, _ be- 
cause of moving camp from spot to spot, 
and the boys were becoming discouraged 
and quite hot under the collar. They 
seemed to take delight in calling my at- 
tention to the glowing stories I had told 
them of the plentifulness of goats in 
the range, and intimated that I was sev- 
eral kinds of a liar, each of a choice va- 
riety, but I in a measure consoled them 
with the assurance that the court knew 
what it was talking about and that when 
the weather cleared they would have no 
cause to complain of a searcity of be- 
whiskered billies. 

On the morning of the 11th the sun 
smiled brightly over the crest of Mount 
Henry, and we gratefully returned its 
smiles. After an oatmeal and slapjack 
breakfast we started for upper Two 
Medicine Lake, where I knew we would 
find goats. Harry was slow in getting 
ready and John, Harold and I started 
ahead, leaving him to follow, but after 
we had gone he decided to go to the 
head of Big Horn Basin on his own 
hook. 

After going about three-quarters of a 
mile I, through my field-glasses, located 
four goats leisurely feeding along Pom- 
peii Pillar; two billies, a nanny and a 
kid. We at once started after them. 
moving up a waterway in order to get 
above them and approach them against 
the wind, for the wary animals are as 
keen of scent as a mouse when there is 
cheese in the pantry. Upon again us- 
ing my glasses I discovered two fine 
mountain rams lower down in the shin- 
tangle feeding from us. They were big 
fellows and looked so tempting that we 
for the time being lost interest in the 
goats and started after them. After 
crawling and sliding for about an hour 
we got within six hundred yards of 
them, and found we could get no closer 
under cover. We tried to hug along the 
ledge and if possible get within shoot- 
ing range before being discovered, but 
soon observed that they had sighted us, 
one of the rams mounting a rock and 
closely watching us. We continued to 
erawl, and seventy-five yards further 
along sueceeded in again gaining cover. 
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when we saw the watchful old sentinel 
bound from his lookout station on the 
rock and felt that the game was up— 
and away, perha)»s. We ran to a water- 
way about two hundred yards ahead in 
order to head them off if they should 
come that way, but they took another di- 
rection and when we next sighted them 
they were half a mile away and yet hit- 
ting the high places in their flight. 

We again turned our attention to the 
goats, which we had passed within a 
stone’s throw while crawling on the 
sheep, and soon reached the ledge above 
which we had located them, and crawled 
cautiously down, expecting to at any 
moment see one of them poke his nose 
around a rock. All at once out ran the 
nanny and her kid not more than twen- 
ty-five yards distant, closely followed 
by the two billies, and for a few seconds 
our rifles kept the mountain echoes 
busy, and when the fusillade ceased the 
four goats had lost all interest in earthly 
things. We shook hands over our luck 
and executed a pretty fair imitation of 
a Sioux war dance in our joy over the 
eapture. The animals were soon de- 
prived of their outer wear and with the 
skins slung over our shoulders we start- 
ed for camp. 

Upon reaching camp we were sur- 
prised and pleased to find two Kalispell 
friends, F. S. Coulbie and C. Berry. 
When night came on Harry had not 
shown up and we fired signals at inter- 
vals for his guidance until 10 o’clock, 


when we began to fear he had met a_ 


grizzly, as we had that day seen plenty 
of fresh bear sign; or had fallen over a 
cliff and was so injured that he could 
not make his way in. We determined to 
start in search of him, or what a grizzly 
had left of him, at daybreak next morn- 
ing. While we were preparing an early 
breakfast he came limping in, footsore 
and almost tired out. He had become 
lost and decided to camp out until morn- 
ing, and after daybreak the sagacity of 
my dog, which he had taken with him, 
led him back to our camp. He told of 
having seen a band of about forty elk, 
in which were some fine bulls, and of 
walking within fifty feet of a big moun- 
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tain ram, at which he fired five shots, 
but was seized with an attack of ram 
ague and his shots had no effect save 
that of ripping holes in the air. He 
started toward the elk which he had 
sighted, but came upon fresh bear sign 
and thought it best to hotfoot it to camp, 
having no desire to meet a bear on terms 
of too close intimacy. 

His story sounded good to us and we 
concluded to go and see if he had really 
encountered such game as he described, 
or if there were bats nesting in his at- 
tic. Utilizing him as guide to the spot, 
we proceeded to the vicinity designated 
by him, and soon sighted a cow elk ly- 
ing down alone, while elk beds and trails 
were numerous. Further on we dis- 
covered five more elk lying on a ledge, 
and a large billy feeding under a cliff. 
As Harry had not yet secured a goat he 
started after the billy, and we watched 
him climb wearily up the mountainside 
until his goatship scented him and ran 
up the cliff out of danger. We were 
not close enough to hear Harry’s re- 
marks as the goat bade him a hasty fare- 
well, but his gestures gave us a pretty 
good idea of his voiced thoughts. 

We were now at least ten miles from 
camp and concluded to camp there for 
the night, and a miserable night it 
proved to be. It began drizzling cold 
rain about 2 o’clock and continued unti) 
daylight. We were all in our shirt- 
sleeves, and after building a big fire we 
sat there and cooked first one side and 
then the other until the break of day, 
when John and Harold started for camp 
and Harry and I to hunt at the head of 
a near by ereek, determined to find 
something if we had to stay out another 
night and feed on huckleberries and 
mountain air. 

We separated in order to miss nothing 
near our line of travel, and shortly aft- 
erward Harry came out of a little park 
and sighted a large bull elk; either a 
five or six-pointer. This time it was 
the bull ague that attacked him and when 
he raised his gun to shoot everything 
seemed to swim before his eyes. He 
thought the peep-sight might be plugged 
up and lowered the gun to examine it. 
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At the same time the bull started away 
on a trot and Harry fired a shot which 
missed it and then another which also 
went wide of the mark. Six more shots 
were sent after the fleeing animal, but 
without effect. He attributed his bad 
marksmanship to fatigue and hunger, he 
having had no sleep and only one meal 
for forty-eight hours. I encouraged him 
by saying he would do better next time, 
and he surely did. Further along the 
trail while we were together we stopped 
to eat some huckleberries and he sudden- 
ly gave an exclamation of surprise at 
sight of a big billy feeding in a water- 
way some distance from us. Harry start- 
ed after the goat while I sat and watched 
him through my glasses. It required 
about an hour for him to gain a vantage 
point near the animal, which had lain 
down. Harry used great caution in ap- 
proaching his game, keeping well under 
cover of rocks and ledges, until he had 
gotten within about a hundred yards of 
it. I saw him rest his gun on a large 
rock and fire, at which the goat jumped 
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to its feet, and a second shot an instant 
later tumbled it over and it rolled down 
the ledges some fifty feet. I waited for 
about half an hour and then descended 
to the spot and found Harry had skinned 
the goat and was as proud of his achieve- 
ment as a new daddy would be over a 
pair of fat twins. 

On the way back to camp we saw six 
more goats, but as we now had our legal 
limit we did not molest them. When we 
reached camp we found it deserted, the 
other boys having started for home, leav- 
ing a note tacked to a tree advising us 
of their departure. After a day’s rest 
we followed, having been absent from 
home nearly two weeks and having suc- 
ceeded in getting all the law allowed of 
the game we went in search of. I 
mounted all of the skins and the boys 
are all very proud of their trophies. I 
expect to return to the Two Medicine 
country during the open season of 1910, 
if alive and well, for in. my opinion 
there is not a finer piece of hunting 
ground in America. 


Fishing in the Thoroughfare 


Moonlight walks may be all very nice 
By the inlet or anywhere; 


But it’s better afloat, with your girl 


in the boat, 


To fish in the thoroughfare— 


Just you two. 


You may get some fish or never a bite, 
But it’s mighty little you care; 

With your chosen maid curled up in the shade 
Of your sail, in the thoroughfayse, 


Close by you. 


The wind may fall so you can’t get back 
Till you blister your hands with an oar. 
You may run aground in the shallow sound, 

And have to wade to the shore— 


And carry her. 


But it’s best to wait till the tide comes in, 
That is, if it’s warm and fair; 

For the tide turns soon by the summer moon, 
While you wait in the thoroughfare— 


And fondly purr! 


DEWEY AUSTIN COBB. 
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The Lure of the West 


Oh, give me the joys of the Western Land, 

Where the warm seas lave the shimmering strand; 

Where the sun-kissed hills, chameleon-like, glow 

And the soft wooing winds of the West Land blow 

And the air is laden with rich perfume 

From flower-filled gardens and orange bloom. 

And the glorious tints of the sunset hour, dh 
Like the subtle breath of some rare flower, 

Enthralls us with its magic charm— o 
Its tranquil skies—its peace—its calm. 

O Land where the butterflies revel in light— 
And sunshine and song are the heart’s delight 
Of all the fair lands, thou art fairest and best 
I love thee, I love thee, O beautiful West! 


O’er rolling hills—through cations deep 
Where narrow, winding pathways creep— 
Whate’er the way my steps pursue, 

Some richer beauty greets my view. 

On mountain height the glistening snow 
Reflects the radiant sunset glow— 

And rippling down, through deep ravines, 
Like threads of gold, flow the mountain streams. 
While far, far down in the vale below, 
Broad fields of yellow blossoms blow. 

O Land of the West, where beauty reigns 
I love thy hills, and I love thy plains. 
Whene’er from thee, my footsteps roam, 

I hear thee calling—calling me home. 
And I dream of the joys that are to be 
When I wander again thy hills, so free— 
And I thrill with a sense of peace and rest 
As I turn to thee, fair Land of the West! 


EMILIE MARIE MASH. 
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The Sliding Ground of the Gros Ventre 


A phenomenon of Nature is to be seen along the Gros Ventre 
River in Wyoming—a country affording some of the best big 
game hunting and trout fishing in America—in the wonderful 
sliding ground to be found there. To any one who has been 
through the Yellowstone Park and noted the treacherous sink 
holes or watched the changes that have appeared in the geysers 
during the past twenty years—for geysers have died and new 
ones have been born during that time—-the fact of large tracts 
of this ground taking a sudden slide may not seem so strange. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. 8. N. Leek, the big game hunter and 
photographer of that country, we are enabled to present our 
readers with a description and some very clear photographs of 
the ground referred to. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The Gros Ventre (Grovont) River 
is receiving a great deal of notoriety here (Western Wyoming) 
at the present time. The Gros Ventre (meaning ‘‘Big Wind,’’ 
as a strong wind blows down the river frequently) is a tribu- 
tary ef the Snake from the east, rising in the Gros Ventre Moun- 
tains, flowing east, thence north and then west to Snake River. 
About midway up the river on the north side are situated large 
deposits of coal of a good quality, at one time there being fifty- 
two claims of 160 acres each located, and coal could be shown 
up on every claim. During the winter of 1908 the Legislature of 
Wyoming passed a memorial to Congress asking that a strip along 
this river about six by twenty-four miles be given the state as 
a winter range for elk. On the south side of the river, opposite 
the coal banks there is a large scope of the country gradually 
sliding into the river. We have just returned from a trip view- 
ing this slide and send you herewith photos taken on the ground. 
We found a strip of ground about three-fourths of a mile wide 
and two miles long gradually sliding toward and into the river. 
Some portions of the ground are traveling much faster than 
others, and here can be seen on a small scale how falls, fissures 
and mountain ranges are made; how the highest portion of a 
mountain range is the weakest portion of the earth’s crust; how 
the bottoms of lakes are raised to the tops of hills, or how, with 
its bottom layer of roots and other vegetation buried up, it 
eventually becomes coal a thousand years hence—the whole sub- 
ject very interesting for a geologist. 


Wyoming. S. N. LEEK. 
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TWO HALF-BREEDS—ONE WITH AND THE OTHER WITHOUT HORNS 


A’ TEXAS 


BUFFALO HERD 


ALLIE McLAREN 


If you leave Fort Worth, Texas, on 
the Ft. Worth and Denver railroad and 
travel northwest about 300 miles, you 
emerge from Central Texas out onto 
the great plains of the Panhandle. Just 
after you get on top to where the vision 
has no boundary, you look a little to the 
southwest and see the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Goodnight probably shim- 
mering and dancing in the mirage 
—but if you will look long enough it 
will take definite form with other 
houses, windmills, trees, barns, a depot, 
a brick college building, a church, ship- 
ping pens and all the other appendages 
to a western village, and beyond to the 
south you can see the beautiful, blue out- 
line of Mulberry Cafion. Mr. Goodnight 
selected this place and built this home in 
1887 when the country was all a fron- 
tier, no one living in all this western ex- 
panse. The country was organized in 
1889 into what is now Armstrong coun- 
ty, and Goodnight is twelve miles below 
Claude, the county seat. 


It was here that Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
night brought the herd of buffalo that 
they had established on the Polo Duro 
Ranch in the year 1878. Buffalo hunt- 
ers came in large numbers from the 
East and killed the animals for their 
hides, which were shipped to eastern 
markets, one small bunch of hunters kill- 
ing as many as one hundred in a day. 
Mrs. Goodnight realized that they would 
soon be exterminated, so she decided to 
try to perpetuate them to Texas by 
starting a small herd with a few calves, 
caught by Mr. Gecunight and some of 
the cowboys. Others were added at dif- 
ferent times. What a wise forethought ; 
for soon every buffalo was gone. 

Mr. Goodnight has about two sections 
in the park set aside for their home. The 
northern part is out on the plains cov- 
ered with fine native grass, while the 
southern portion includes a part of Mul- 
berry Caiion in which there is running 
water and good protection from the win- 
ter blizzards. Though the buffalo is a 
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very hardy animal, doing well where 
cattle would suffer, yet Mr. Goodnight 
feeds them some in winter as it makes 
them more gentle to handle. Besides he 
does not wish to run the risk of losing 
one when it is possible to avoid it. 

The buffalo as a breed have the ad- 
vantage of the domestic cattle, having 
the instinct of self-protection very fully 
developed. Instead of running from the 
heel fly they will lie down with their 
feet under them. 

It is almost impossible to separate the 
mother and ealf. Once while trying to 
separate the calves at weaning time, one 
of the cowboys was stationed with a 
stick in front of the gate to keep the 
ealves back, but with all he could do 
aided by the stick, it ran between his 
legs carrying the young man on into the 
corral. At another time a ealf got 
through the fence into the milk pen 
where one of the men was milking a do- 
mestic cow. The little fellow soon real- 
ized he was in strange quarters, so he 
made for the man and would have in- 
jured him seriously had he been strong 
enough. As it was, he only skinned his 
shins and butted him over a few times. 

At night on the prairie the old buffale 
will hide their calves in the center and 
form a circle around them so that a wolf 
or any other wild animal rarely ever 
gets one. 

The hump on the back is composed of 
short ribs with flesh and: fat and, like 
the camel, they get sustenance from this 
when it becomes necessary. They are 
well protected from the cold by a hood, 
beard and leggins of woolly-like hair. 
They get up like a horse, fore feet first. 
The milk they give is very rich but 
small in quantity. The calf is a light 
red color, having no hump at birth, but 
it begins to show plainly by the time it 
is a year old. After finding that he 
could partially tame the buffalo by 
keeping them in a park and feeding 
them, Mr. Goodnight decided to try a 
cross between them and the polled An- 
gus cow, hoping that the cross would 
have the greater weight and hardihood 
of the buffalo; and so it has proven to 
be. The cross, or catalo, as he has 


named the new breed, has meat very 
much like that of the buffalo, it being 
dark and the fat a deep cream. They 
weigh sometimes more than even the 
buffalo and have one more rib than the 
domestic cow. Usually they have no 
horns; the hump is not so large or en- 
tirely lacking; they have no long hair 
on the head and. legs, wallow like the 
buffalo and have their hardy nature, 
and like the buffalo, they continue to 
breed long after the domestic cow is 
dead with old age. But there is one 
thing that retards the inter-breeding 
and makes it very expensive: there has 
never been a male calf born from the 
first cross; so this effort to cross is in 
the experimental stage though a very 
fine experiment. 

Mr. Goodnight has used the black 
polled Angus because of its solid black 
eolor and hardy nature. They do not 
inter-breed well unless they have been 
reared together, and this cross varies ac- 
cording to whether the buffalo or polled 
Angus blood predominates. Some, like 
the buffalo, have horns; others, like the 
polled Angus, have none. Some are al- 
most black, others a seal brown, while 
others are brindle. The tail, too, is usu- 
ally much shorter than that of the do- 
mestie animal. Some of the robes of the 
cross breeds are dark and have a beauti- 
ful, silky appearance. They are now 
preparing to weave the wool of the 
pure blood into cloth. 

To you older men, who remember the 
buffalo in an early day, the sight of 
this herd browsing on the prairie wi!l 
bring back pleasant memories of the 
days when you went out a short way 
from your frontier home and shot down 
buffalo and had as fine meat as the 
most fastidious could wish. It was with- 
out money and without price, but this 
could not last. Too many learned of the 
peculiarly fine quality of this meat and 
the market value of the fine hides, and 
soon their was a stream of hunters that 
foretold the end of the buffalo. The 
Indian and the buffalo were here togeth- 
er and it was the Indian who taught the 
white man their value—the meat for 
sustenance and the hide as a robe. Once 
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an Indian was asked why he slept with 
the flesh side of the robe next to him; 
he replied: ‘‘Guess buffalo know how 
to wear him.”’ 

At one time a bunch of Kiowa Indians 
eame to Mr. Goodnight’s ranch and 
asked for a buffalo. Mr. Goodnight 
told the boys to give them one, but a 
storm came up, so they did not go after 
it immediately. After the storm passed 
off the Indians told one of the men that 
they caused the storm to come because 
they did not get the buffalo. However, 
they were all right the next morning. 
When the buffalo was turned over to 
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eine, but the cowboys were like the coy- 
otes—afraid of what the Indians might 
have done, so left it as it was, a beau- 
tiful buffalo calf worth perhaps one 
hundred dollars when alive. 

Old Sikes was an old buffalo bull of 
the original bunch. His picture now 
hangs in Mr. Goodnight’s office. All 
his life ‘‘the call of the wild’’ came to 
him at times, and he would gather him- 
self up and lead the bunch through the 
fence, out of the park, across the coun- 
try, over the prairies to newer pastures, 
overcoming all obstacles till he reached 
some longed-for spot, there to feed till 
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them they mounted their horses, went 
out and shot at it with bows and arrows 


till they killed it. Then they.piled a 
row of trash all around, a few feet away, 
walking around on the trash to leave 
the human scent in order to keep the 
wolves away. Instead of skinning it 
they commenced at the back part of the 
neck near the shoulders and skinned 
down to the head and on down the fore- 
head, only taking this small piece of 
skin, covering the place where the skin 
had been taken off with a red cloth. 
They said this skin was to make medi- 





IN THE BACKGROUND THE BREAKS OF MULBERRY CANON. 


men were sent after him. They finally 
had to kill him to keep the others in the 
enclosure. I often think of him as I 
look at those in the park and wonder if 
they, too, do not wish for one more 
tramp to another feeding ground than 
this; but I hardly think they can ever 
go through the strong fifteen-wire fence 
that encloses them. To look at them you 
would not think they were otherwise 
than perfectly content; they are so 
quiet and slow in their movements, giv- 
ing an occasional grunt as they feed 
quietly around or lie and rest. Occa- 
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sionally they become dangerous, espe- 
cially if a dog is taken into the park. 

It is interesting to watch them drink. 
They never muddy water like eat- 
tle. Their mounted head and horns and 
hoofs and dressed hides are very valu- 
able since becoming so scarce. Mr. 
Goodnight finds a sale for all he has. 
The hides dressed are worth from $75 
to $150: the mounted head from $75 to 
$125 ; the mounted hoofs and horns, $25; 
so they are quite a valuable animal when 
it is taken into consideration the 1,000 
pounds or more meat they yield. 

I wish that Texas could buy this herd 
and park, as this climate is so fine for 
them. There is about one hundred pure- 
blood and about the same of the eatalo. 
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The total number of buffalo or bison in 
the world today is less than two thou- 
sand, and most of thei are in parks. 
Several national herds have been estab- 
lished to preserve this animal to Amer- 
ica—then why not Texas have her own 
herd that was captured on her own soil? 
They will in all probability pass out to 
other parties and be taken from us if 
we do not secure them first. This herd 
has the distinction of bringing the only 
one descended from animals roped on 
the plains by or for the owner. I am 
sure if every Texan could see this herd 
they would feel toward it something like 
they do about the Alamo. They are a 
part of the past bequeathed to us, and 
we should treasure them and keep them. 


TWO WYOMING KIDS ON THEIR NATIVE HEATH. 


The youngest Mr. Leek, born Christmas, 1906 


Photo taken June, 1909. by S. N. Leek 
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Have you seen our new ‘‘Motoring’’ department? Look it over, even if you 
are not using a motor boat or an automobile. This new department will be a 
regular fixture hereafter, and will hold much of interest for our large number of 
sportsman readers who either drive a car or run a boat. It is conducted by a 
man with a life-long interest in mechanics, and especially as applied to the motors 
and mechanism that go into automobile and motor boat construction. It will be 
Mr. Russell’s aim to comment on national events of interest equally to the man in 
Seattle and the one in New York; to tell the motor boatman the best way out of 
his troubles, and as far as possible add to the store of knowledge of the auto 
driver. He will answer inquiries coming from readers of this magazine, these ap- 
swers being published not only for the information of the inquirer, but for the 
benefit of our readers at large. 


Yn order that the big army of our Arms and Ammunition department read- 
ers, as well as those who are interested in the big game, story and other depart- 
ments may not suffer by the addition of our new ‘‘Motoring’’ department, we 
have decided to run the reading matter of our entire magazine hereafter in solid 
type, thereby giving them even more reading in the departments exclusive of the 
‘*Motoring’’ than they have had before. To explain: We have been running all 
our type ‘‘leaded’’ heretofore; that is, a lead space between each line. Our story 
department has been run in 10-point type, and, a lead being 2 points in thickness 
(the line of type including lead being 12 points), we will be able by running it 
solid, to put one-fifth more type in a page than heretofore—or, instead of the 40 
or so pages of 10 point heretofore run, we will have an equivalent to about 48 
pages. 

In the 8-point type (including the departments of ‘‘In the Game Field,’’ 
‘Arms and Ammunition,’’ ‘‘Dogdom,’’ ‘‘Mixed.Bag’’ and ‘‘ Medicine Bag’’), we 
shall be able to increase the amount of matter even at a greater ratio, owing to the 
size of type being smaller, and instead of running about 32 pages of this matter 
as heretofore, in the ‘‘solid’’ form, it will approximate 38 pages. 


Therefore under the new scheme we will be able to give our readers about 13 
pages more than they have heretofore had—deducting, of course, the 10 pages de- 
voted to ‘‘ Motoring’’—the net amount of increase of reading matter being 3 
pages. Counting the additional matter in the. ‘‘Motoring’’ department, our 
readers will, as above stated, have an equivalent to about thirteen pages of reading 
matter more than heretofore. 


Mr. Russell, the editor of the new department, is author of several standard 
books on the automobile and motor boats, including ‘‘Ignition, Timing and Valve 
Setting,’’ ‘‘History of the Automobile,’ ‘‘Automobile Driving Self-Taught,’’ 
‘*Automobile Motors and Mechanism,’’ ‘‘ Motor Boats, Construction and Opera- 
tion,’’ ete. He was formerly editor of ‘‘ Modern Machinery,’’ and is now editor 
of ‘‘The American Cyclopedia of the Automobile,’’ so that his very liberal offer 
to answer all questions relating to automobile or motor boat troubles ean be taken 
advantage of with the full knowledge that these questions will be scientifically 
handled. 
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Edited by Thomas H. Russell, A. M., M. E., author of ‘‘The American Cyclope- 
dia of the Automobile,’’ ‘‘Motor Boats: Construction and Operation,’’ etc., etc. 





THOS. H. RUSSELL, A. M., M. E. 


Whom Outdoor Life takes pleasure in intro- 
ducing as its new motor editor. 


COMING EVENTS. 


October 1—Vanderbilt cup race. 

October 3—Reliability run of Louisville 
Automobile Club, Louisville, Ky. 

October 7-8—Speedway meet at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

acai 6-7-8—Track meet at Santa Anna, 
Cal, 

October 8—Fairmount 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

October 15-November 2—Show in 
promoted by Aeronautical Society. 

October 15-16-17-18—Annual 1,000-mile re- 


Park road _ race, 


Paris 


liability run of Chicago Motor Club. 

October 20-21-22—Speedway meet at At- 
lanta, Ga, 

October 23—Road race, Portola cup, San 
Francisco, Cal. i 

October 27-28-29—Track meet at Dallas, 


ex, 

November 5-6—Track meet at New Or- 
leans, La, 

November 6-9-13—Track meet at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

November 24—Hill-climb at Redlands, Cal. 


The Automobile Among the Farmers 


The atitomobile has been very much in 
evidence in the public prints during the 
summer season of 1910, not only as a popu- 
lar means of transportation and hence a 


prolific source of news, but as a factor in 
the public discussion of national prosperity 


and prospects. 


The latest bugbear of financial ravens and - 
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other pestiferous croakers that afflict the 
body politic has been the wide and steady 
purchase of automobiles by all classes 
throughout the country. These purchases, 
it is said, have tended to impoverish indi- 
viduals and react injuriously upon the finan- 
cial condition of the country. 

But the ravens fortunately are by no 
means in the majority, nor do they con- 
stitute any very considerable portion of the 
population. 

Most of us can see no danger in the manu- 
facture and sale of automobiles and the 
growth of the industry to its present vast 
proportions. Men like Herbert Myrick, the 
well-known president of the Orange Judd 
Farmer organization, have recently pointed 
out that more tban half of the automobiles 
sold in the United States in the first seven 
months of this year were sold to farmers, 
and that the farmers had the money to pay 
for them. “In fact,’ says the great agri- 
cultural editor, “I know the farmer well 
enough to be certain that he would not 
mortgage his home to buy an automobile.” 


The following is part of Mr. Myrick’s 
statement in a widely published interview: 
“Direct reports recently secured from 2,000 
automobile dealers show that, taking the 
country as a whole, the large cities and 


_small towns included, 55 per cent. of the 


total sales of automobiles from January 1 
to August 1 were to farmers. In the sec- 
tion west of New York the proportion of 
sales to farmers was 60 to 75 per cent. The 
cars ranged in price from $1,000 to $3,000.” 

The Chicago Tribune finds a world of en- 
couragement in this statement by Mr. My- 
rick, and cheerfully comments upon the fact 
that every automobile thus sold to the farm- 
er makes its owner an advocate of good 
roads. It admits that the experience of 
men who have endeavored in the past to in- 
terest the people of Illinois in road-making 
has been that it was hard to overcome a 
not unnatural prejudice in many agricultu- 
ral communities to “building roads for auto- 
mobiles.” 

But when the farmer owns the automobile, 
the prejudice disappears. 


The Auto and Prosperity 


If there are any evils existing in the 
business world today, which have not been 
attributed to the automobile, someone had 
better speak up and point them out quickly 


or the opportunity will be lost, according 
to Mr. K. P. Drysdale of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company. He has been greatly exer- 
cised over the wails of the calamity-howl- 
ers who could see nothing but evil and 
danger in the flourishing condition of the 
automobile trade, and he voices the senti- 
ments of a great many influential automo- 
bile manufacturers and dealers in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The wisacres, the would-be philosophers 
and the self-appointed guardians of other 
people’s affairs have proclaimed the wide- 
spread purchases of automobiles to be an 
economic waste which, if not checked, is 
going to cause the ruination of the country 
and other kinds of calamities. All of which 
can be classified as nothing more dignified 
than mere ‘rot.’ 

“A more intelligent analysis of facts and 
conditions will readily prove that quite the 
contrary is true, and that to the automo- 
bile industry the country is indebted for a 
very material share of its unprecedented 
prosperity during the past five years. 

“In substantiation of this assertion it is 
merely necessary to point out that the one 
thing essential to general prosperity is the 
free and rapid circulation of money. A sin- 
gle dollar—or a single penny, for that mat- 
ter—kept in circulation is a greater factor 
in producing prosperity than the entire cur- 
rency of the country, were the latter to 
remain untouched in safety deposit vaults 
or sewed up in the mattresses and hidden 
under the carpets of the nation. 


“Economic waste? Bosh! There is no 
economic waste like idle labor. The auto- 
mobile industry provides the means of liveli- 
hood for a million people. 


“First, there are the vast plants which 
have employed thousands of skilled build- 
ers in their construction. There are the 
plants devoted to making machinery for 
making the parts that enter into the motor 
ear. There are the thousands upon thou- 
sands of skilled artisans employed in the 
making of the parts. There are thousands 
“ salesmen engaged in the plan of distribu- 
tion. 


‘Imagine yourself awakening tomorrow 
morning and finding the wheels of the motor 
car industry stopped—not to start again. 
Imagine also several hundred thousand 
workmen suddenly cut off from the means 
of sustenance. Imagine, then, the result 
to the tradesmen, the merchant, the butcher, 
the grocer, the dry goods, the clothing and 
the shoe men, as well as the hundred and 
one others with whom these wages are 
spent,-to say nothing of the stopping of the 
circulation of the cash beyond those points. 


“But, you may say, that would affect only 
the cities in which automobiles are made. 
Would it? The man who receives the cash 
for his labor from the automobile manu- 
facturer spends it first with his home retail 
merchant. The retailer buys from the 
wholesaler. If the business of the latter be 
curtailed his requirements for help are also 
curtailed. The wholesalers buy from the 
various manufacturers who are scattered 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The wholesalers’ business having been re- 
duced, the manufacturers’ business is like- 
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wise cut down, and he is obliged therefore 
to “lay off’ his men. 

“The consuming or purchasing power of 
these men is in turn reduced to nothing, and 
they, in turn, affect still other producers. 

“The chain is an enless one. Even the 
farmer is not exempt from the influences. 
Unemployed labor must economize in every- 
thing, including foodstuffs. The sale for 
products of the farm becomes lessened -and 
prices fall accordingly. 

“The great prosperity of the farmer dur- 
ing the past few years has called forth uni- 
versal comment. What has been back of 
that prosperity? Not only good crops re- 
sulting from advanced scientific methods of 
farming, but the fact that the farmer has 
awakened gradually to the realization that 
there is something in life besides drudgery 
that he could avail himself of comforts and 
pleasures. He had been accustomed to 
hoarding what little cash he could scrape 
together instead of keeping it in circulation 
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—keeping it working. When he began to 
spend his money for some of the things 
that helped to make life worth living, that 
cash soon commenced coming back to him 
a hundred fold because, in its travels, it had 
materially enhanced the value of what he 
himself was producing. 

“The farmers are the subject of severe 
criticism for their extravagance in buying 
automobiles. Yet, the very fact that they 
are doing so is the underlying reason for 
their being able to buy them. More plainly 
speaking, the farmers are getting their au- 
tomobiles and in fact are getting them with- 
out cost. This statement, upon first thought 
may appear absurd, but let us reverse the 
process of reasoning and see if it is not 
true. 

“The farmers, by expending millions of 
dollars for the comforts and enjoyments of 
life—even for the luxuries if you will—are 
creating enormous opportunities for the em- 
ployment of labor.” 


The Automobile Industry in 1910 


The main street of the typical prosperous 
village is no longer monopolized by horses 
of a Saturday afternoon. The old rail around 
the courthouse is falling into disuse, for the 
steed of the present doesn’t have to be tied. 
The farmer brings his family into town in 
his automobile. Frequently his machine is 
of a semi-commercial type, and the commo- 
dious box in the rear carries the eggs, butter 
and vegetables, which furnish the excuse 
for the weekly pilgrimage to town. 

“They say we're getting altogether too 
prosperous or too extravagant when we go 
to buying automobiles,” said an _ Illinois 
farmer, quoted by Sheppard Butler in the 
Record-Herald. ‘Some people, that is, give 
out that kind of talk. They simply don’t 
know what they are talking about. The au- 
tomobile is a convenience and a necessity, 
just as much as the telephone, and farmers 
didn’t have telephones a few years ago. My 
car saves me time and money. It’s not a 
luxury; it’s a big economy.” 

As a commercial vehicle in the cities the 
self-driven vehicle has gradually assumed 
pretty nearly all the burden of work that 
requires either great capacity or great 
speed. Automobile trucks now carry loads 
that were never dreamed of in the days of 
the patient horse, and whirl them through 
the streets at a rate that makes the aver- 
age fire engine look like a team of oxen. 


More than 7,000 of these commercial vehi- 
cles were provided in the manufacturing 
plans of the automobile-makers for 1910 
alone. Probably twice as many are now in 
use. 


A glance at the history and present con- 
dition of the automobile industry reveals a 
growth that probably is not paralleled by 
any industry in the world’s history. In 1902 
six or eight makes of cars were produced in 
the United States. At the end of 1909 there 
were 290. In 1908 the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers, owners 
of the Selden patent, which, it is claimed, 
covers the essential points of automobile 
manufacture, produced 10,576 cars. In 1909 
the total was 94,891. 


Moreover, the increase in number of ma- 
chines produced has come by leaps and 
bounds within the last two years. This is 
indicated by the following production table 
issued by the A. L. A. M.: 


10,576|1907 
13,724/1908 
20,787|1909 
29,320 
A conservative estimate by an automobile 
expert places the 1909 product of manufac- 
turers outside the A. L. A. M. at 35,000 cars. 
This would give a total for last year of 
130,000. ~ 


94,891 


350,000 in 1910? 


Plans for production that were made at 
the beginning of 1910 indicate a growth dur- 
ing the present year that is almost unbe- 
lievable. From detailed reports from man- 
ufacturers throughout the country it was 
found that preparations had been made for 


the manufacture of nearly 350,000 automo- 
biles, their total value amounting to more 
than $550,000,000. Of'course not all those 
machines will be built before the end of the 
year, but it is a fairly safe bet that three- 
fourtus of them will, and if the past expe- 
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rience of the dealers is repeated, virtually 
all of them will be sold. 

Accurate reports in regard to the plans for 
building gasoline pleasure cars place the 
1910 total for these machines at 313,373. 
Fairly accurate estimates place the number 
of electric automobiles to be built during the 
year at 10,000, the number of steam cars at 
5,000, that of motor buggies at 10,500 and 
that of commercial vehicles at 7,000. 

An industrious compiler of figures has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that if the 313,373 
gasoline cars planned for are all constructed 
and paid for in ene dollar bills, the bills, if 
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placed end to end, would form a ribbon that 
would girdle the globe two and one-third 
times at the equator. If they were paid for 
in silver dollars the manufacturers would 
have as their receipts a trainload of silver 
consisting of 729 cars, each carrying its full 
capacity of 40,000 pounds, and the cars, end 
to end on one track, would make a train 
four and two-thirds miles in length. If the 
cars themselves were placed tightly end to 
end they would form a parade that would 
reach for 653 miles, and would be fifty-five 
hours in passing a given point at twelve 
miles an hour. 





THE WIDE RANGE OF BODY EQUIP- 


Ignition Hints for Amateurs 


If electrical matters are not your forte, 
ignition is a likely point of failure; hence 
the first thing to do when the engine un- 
expectedly refuses to give the regular beat 
of its explosion is to see whether you obtain 
a spark between the frame of the machine 
and the insulating cap of each sparking 
plug when the engine is turned by means 
of the starting handle through one or two 
complete revolutions (of course with mix- 
ture cut off and compression released 
where provision for this is made in the ma- 
chine). 

When doing this connect one end of the 
copper of a thickly insulated wire to the 
frame of the machine and place the other 
end very close to the exposed binding screw 
or brass cap of the spark plug; if you get 
a good spark you may be almost sure that 
the ignition is not the cause of the stop- 
page. If you cannot get a piece of insulated 
wire, a key or a spanner will do as well, 
provided you are careful to avoid getting a 
shock by keeping the metal of the spanner 
well grounded—that is, in contact with the 
frame. If you get either a fat spark or a 
strong shock, undo the high-tension wire, 


and, holding it by the rubber insulation, try 
the high-tension spark, which should be 
about 1% inch long in air and very bright. 
Special terminals are made for the rapid 
disconnection of the, high-tension wire for 
this purpose. There are, however, five cases 
in which you will obtain a spark or a shock, 
although the ignition is the cause of fail- 
ure. 

The first ease is when the battery is 
practically empty, but has had time to re- 
cover in a temporary manner, owing to the 
stoppage of the car. You will probably find 
that the engine will re-start and only run a 
little way. The only cure for this is to 
have a second battery, which should be 
switched on with a two-way switch. 

The second case is when some one of the 
wires of the system is making a bad con- 
nection or is partially broken. In this case 
the running of the car will shake the bro- 
ken or loose parts asunder, whereas the sta- 
tionary car may give you a satisfactory 
spark. The quickest cure for this in the 
long run is not to hunt her faults, but to 
tighten one by one every binding screw 
and turn the handle again. If this does not 
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cure it, pull out one by one every wire in 
the car and replace them with your spare 
wires. The reason for not hunting out the 
fault is that the break has probably oc- 
curred within the thickness of the insula- 
tion itself, and is not discoverable without 
instruments or, at any rate, a_ tedious 
search. 


The third case is when the two points of 
the spark gap within the cylinder are too 
far apart, or have too much oil, soot or 
moisture on them to allow a good fat spark 
to occur within the cylinder. Remember 
that a spark does not occur with the same 
ease in the compressed gas of the cylinder 
as it does in the open air. 


Fourth—It is possible that the porcelain 
or mica insulator of the sparking plug is 
cracked or allows the current to flow 
through it. This is cured at once by in- 
serting a spare plug. 

Fifth—If the high-pressure spark appears 
to be thin and weedy, so that you suspect 
it of not being hot enough to ignite the gas 
within the cylinder when under compres- 
sion, it is probable that one of five things 
is the cause: 

1. The battery has run down. 

2. The trembler blade and its platinum 
contacts are out of adjustment. 

3. There is grease or oil upon the make- 
and-break spring, if a non-trembler coil is 
in use. 

4. The condenser has somehow become 
disconnected or punctured. 

5. The high-tension windings on the coil 
or the high-tension wire have partly broken 
down their insulation. 

Therefore, switch over to your spare bat- 
tery; clean the platinum points of your 
spring contact by rubbing a card between 
them or even by smoothing them out with 
a very fine file and removing all filings 
very carefully, The condenser trouble is 
not curable on the road, but you may be 
able to run your engine slowly home if you 
allow the compression cock to leak a little. 
If touring in remote parts it is worth while 
to carry a spare coil or even to have a 
complete stand-by ignition. 


Effect of Damp. 


Water is a conductor of electricity; there- 
fore the plug should be wiped after a damp 
or foggy run. The rubber-covered wires‘ 
where they approach the terminals should 
also be kept dry. This will be found impos- 
sible if there is any exposed braid or tape 
to get damp and to collect and retain it. 
Therefore, remove the braid and tape from 
the end of all wires for a length of about an 
inch close to the terminals. Do not remove 
the braid from the entire length of the wire, 
because it is a useful protection against 
breaking and fretting, but dip the whole of 
the braided wire before using it into a bath 
of melted paraffin wax, wiping off the -sur- 
plus. 
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Missing in One Cylinder. 


Supposing that neither a spark nor a 
shock is obtained at the spark plug of the 
cylinder which is misfiring, it is generally 
safe to look in turn for one of the following 
defects: 


(1) The battery completely exhausted 
(try it with a voltmeter which takes the full 
normal current, say 1 ampere). 

(2) There is a disconnection or a break 
in a wire—examine first the high-tension 
wire as being the simpler. See also that 
the switch has not accidentally been moved 
to the “off” position. See that the lead lug 
in the battery is not broken. 


(3) The platinum tip has fallen off from 
the trembler blade or from the spring con- 
tact, or from the platinum-tipped screw; or 
the entire trembler blade has come loose 
from its clamp. 


(4) One of the coils has completely brok- 
en down. If so, the click of a spark is gen- 
erally audible by putting one’s ear close to 
the coil-box. 


In applying these various suggestions the 
reader is credited with a certain amount of 
acumen. Thus he will at once surmise that 
if only one of four coils fails to give a good 
spark it clearly can not be the battery that 
has failed; indeed, trouble in this case is 
not to be expected in any part which is 
common to the whole four coils, as, for ex- 


- ample, the ground wire, or the switch, or 


the commutator, save at the one contact 
corresponding to the one cylinder showing 
the faulty ignition. 


A New Tube Protector. 


An English inventor has devised a tube 
protector which is adaptable to any tire of 
ordinary construction. The protector takes 
the form of an inextensible canvas liner, 
which is placed over the tube before infla- 
tion and which contains a supposedly non- 
puncturable filler embedded over the tread 
portion. At the sides, the protector tapers 
off to a feather edge near the rim. The ob- 
ject is to equalize the pressure on the inner 
tube and to cause a low pressure on the 
tread. Under test, it is said that one-of the 
protectors was run for 500 miles in a shoe 
which had been gashed down to the resist- 
ant material without yielding in any way, 
even though highway conditions encountered 
were such as to cause three other tires on 
the same car, which were of normal con- 
struction, to fail at one time or another. 


Inspect the Linkage. 


In some types of shaft driven, car the 
brake linkage is placed so low that there is 
some danger of bending the rods when run- 
ning through deeply rutted roads or over 
rough country. As the effect of this would 
be to alter the adjustment, possibly causing 
one of the brakes to bind, The Sportsman 




















and Motorist wisely advises that the link- 
age should be inspected immediately after a 
serious bump has been encountered. 

A Taxicab Semaphore. 

For the benefit of intending patrons who 
never seem able to locate the taximeter, or 
who fail to remember which position of the 
little red flag indicates that the vehicle is 
disengaged, a foreign inventor has contrived 
a semaphore arrangement which is intended 


Don’. purchase an automobile without con- 
sidering what it is to be used for; a banker 
would scarcely want to be taken to his place 
of business in the morning on a five-ton 
truck. The trouble that some autoists have 
is due to having selected the character of 
— that fails to accord with their 
needs. 


Don’t part with your money until you find 
what you want—yjust the right kind of a car 
is available somewhere—get it. 


Don’t purchase a pocketbook with your 
last cent. If you cannot afford a road loco- 
motive, and the cost of maintaining it, buy 
the kind of automobile that will take you 
where you want to go every time you have 
to make the journey, at a cost well within 
your income—just such automobiles are to 
be had. 


Don’t expect a runabout to go as fast as a- 


touring car. It 1s prejudicial to the life of 
the runabout to force it to trail a touring 
car. Be content to drive leisurely. The 
scenery along the roadside is superior to the 
dust thrown up by the car ahead—fall back. 


Don’t keep a chauffeur twenty minutes aft- 
er you find that you can dance a jig upon 
his breath. A befogged brain makes a bad 
steering wheel. 


Don’t try to overcome the ills of poor 
springs by running on partially deflated 
tires. Slow down to the speed- where the 
springs will do the work. The tires will 
give out too soon if they are not kept in- 
flated. 

Don’t contest the right-of-way with a loco- 
motive; when you come to a railroad cross- 
ing stop (if necessary), look and- listen. 





During the [Jlinois State Fair this year, 
motorcycle races will form an important 
attraction, and October 5th has been set 
aside as the date for these events. 


Barney Oldfield and his wife will make a 
tour of the world. They start in the latter 
part of November, making their first stop 
at Honolulu and will visit Japan, China, 
Australia, India, Egypt and various Euro- 
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A Fresh Batch of Don’ts 





Motoring Notes 


to be mounted on the roof of the cab and 
which carries a “For Hire” sign. When 
the taximeter flag is up, signifying that 
the machine is available for use, the sema- 
phore also is raised. But when the flag is 
turned down into the running position 
which starts the recording mechanism, the 
semaphore automatically is dropped down 
on the roof of the cab and so becomes in- 
visible. 


Don’t use your muffler cut-out as a means 
of telling the public that your own an au- 
tomobile. A better way is to stand on the 
corner and politely inform the passers-by of 
the fact; be sure and clearly state the make, 
model, horse-power, from whom it was pur- 
chased, and the cost. 

Don’t look with disdain upon the fellow 
who elects to walk; he may be just as able 
to buy tires as you are. 

Don’t argue with a policeman; if you take 
umbrage at his nationality, remember that 
he was not consulted; remember also that 
it is the law he represents—his duty is to 
call your attention to the defect which re- 
sides in your interpretation of the same. 


Don’t mope along the road until you come 
to a corner and then press the accelerator; 
it may be exciting to go fast on a curve, but 
the nights are long in a hospital ward. 

Don’t put a twenty-horse-power horn on 
a ten-horse-power automobile and deceive 
yourself into believing that you are doing 
a mile a minute; remember the public; it, 
too, has ears and a sense of the fitness of 
things, even if you have not. 

Don’t fill your gasoline tank at night with 
the lamps lighted; were it not for the fact 
that gasoline is quick burning and energetic, 
the automobile would not run. The piston 
in the cylinder of the motor is quicker than 
you; it manages to get away; you may not 
succeed. 

Don’t reach the conclusion that every cell 
of the battery is in good order just because 
you find one ceil to be so; test each cell; 
eliminate the “dead” one and be happy. 
—The Automobile. 


pean points. He will take along his 200- 
horse-power Benz and go after whatever 
foreign records look good along the route. 


The Franklin sutomobile, as presented for 
the season of 1911, shows marked innova- 
tion in body design, so much so, in fact, 
that it is announced as “The Car Beauti- 
ful.” High front doors, a feature of the 
entire line, protect the occupants of the 
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front seats. Body lines are long, graceful 
curves. Straight, high sides, with low seats 
and long wheel base, culminate in a sloping 
dash tapering down to a hood of new de- 
sign distinguished by gradual curves. The 
adoption of this new hood goes far toward 
carrying out the rakishness of the long 
lines. Four models, designated as H, D, M 
and G, constitute the Franklin line of open 
cars for 1911, two “sixes” of the full flush- 
sided type and two “fours” more nearly of 
the conventional type. The horse-power is 
respectively forty-eight, thirty-eight, twenty- 
five and eighteen. 


In ordinary circumstances—if anything 
connected with a plunge of nearly 500 feet 
can be called ordinary—an automobile that 
falls 480 feet would be abandoned as a 
pretty fair imitation of a junk heap. Not 
so with a Hupmobile owned in California. 
The owner has secured new parts to replace 
those ruined by the accident, and his car is 
runping again as good as new. The facts 
were reported to the Hupp Motor Car Com- 
pany through its San Francisco dealer. The 
car was being driven over the San F'ran- 
cisco grade when it dropped 480 feet into 
the cafion beside the trail. The car was 
pretty well destroyed by the tumble and the 
fire which followed an explosion of the gaso- 
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lene in the tank. The owner saved himself 
by leaping from the car. 

The largest amount ever received by the 
A. L. A. M. in royalties was paid by the 
Buick Company for the quarter ending June 
30, 1910. During that period the company 
built and sold 8,697 cars, and the royalties 
amounted to $93,855.20. 


The Packard Motor Car Company has 
made public a portion of its annual state- 
ment for the last fiscal year, showing that 
the total output for 1910 was 3,270 cars, an 
increase of 970 over the 1909 output. Dur- 
ing the year the number of men on the 
company’s payroll increased from 4,715 to 
7,211, and the floor space was increased 
from twenty-three to thirty-three acres. 


The tenth annual national Chicago show, 
under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers. will oc- 
cupy two weeks, commencing January 28th 
and ending February 11, 1911. The first 
week will be devoted to pleasure vehicles 
and the second to commercial cars, 


The Brush-Detroit Motor Company, the 
selling branch in Michigan for the Brush 
Runabout Company, recently declared a 
cash divident of 50 per cent. This is in ad- 
dition to a cash dividend of 25 per cent de- 
clared in June. 
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The Popular _1910;Steel, Boat 


This is the “Special,” made by the Michi- 
gan Steel Boat Co., Detroit, Mich. Its spe- 
cifications are as follows: 18 feet long; 4 
feet 6 inches wide; cockpit, 11 feet 4 inches 
long; depth amidships, 2 feet; forward, 2 


(8) 


feet 7 inches; aft, 1 foot 10 inches; speed, 
10 miles an hour; seats 10 persons; net 
weight, 650 pounds; forward cockpit seats 
6 persons, having seats 4 feet 6 inches long, 
10 inches wide. 
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Flexibility in Boats 


Every man who owns a motorboat, wheth- 
er a family cruiser or an out and out racer, 
wants every bit of speed he can get, and 
you will see him buying new spark plugs, 
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tightened when the boat is on the crest and 

slackened when she butts into a wave. 
We took the motor out of the old racer 

Challenger and put in into a long, narrow, 
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An exaggerated illustration of how & motor boat bends 10 & Seb 


new propellers, new vibrators, batteries and 
new wires because that is a part of the out- 
fit he can see. But how much more import- 
ant is the shaft! That he can’t see, and so 
takes for granted that it is all right even 
when warned by a hot bearing or a con- 
tinual mouse-like squeak that tells an expe- 
rienced man the shaft is being bound. For 
instance, says Mr. C. G. Davis, in Motor 
Boat, I was one of the crew on a power craft 
in a long-distance race—although you can 
observe the same on any boat when she 
goes jumping head-on into a sea—every time 
our boat stuck her nose into a sea we could 
hear the engine slow down and when she 
got over the crest and started to scoot 
along, evenly supported by the water, the 
engine would race to beat the band. Now, 
all that slow-up was not due to the boat be- 
ing stopped by having to climb up that hill 
of water and the consequent extra load put 
on the propeller by the boat being stopped 
by the sea, but a good portion of it was be- 
cause the wave pushed so hard on the bow, 
as the boat plunked into the hard water, 
that the boat was bent, actually buckled, 
and the shaft thrown out of line, which 
bound and made it hard for the motor to 
turn a crooked line of shaft. She raced 
when over the crest because the hull was 
running down hill and because the shaft 
line straightened out true again. 

If you don’t think your boat bends any, 
just try her either on land or afloat. If on 
land resting on her blocking, easé up on the 
middle blocks and see her come down while 
supported on the blocks at the ends. Of 
course, this is a hard test, but it will show 
many amateurs who imagine a boat as a 
solid substance that such is not true, but 
that a boat is a limber, flexible article. 

Another and a fairer test is to stretch a 
wire forward and aft, supported at each end 
to raise it clear of the deck—then go out 
into a sea big enough to make your boat 
jump and watch the antics of that wire or 
fish cord. It will imitate a jumping rope 
in the way it whips around, as alternately 


lightly built hull called the Sybarita II. Be- 
fore we put it in we strengthened this hull 
with two long, yellow pine keelsons inside 
to form a stiffener and built the engine 
beds right on top of these, but even then 
that boat was so limber that while the shaft 
was perfectly lined up on the ways, when 
she was put over and the coupling released 
one end of the shaft sprung an inch and a 
half, just its own diameter, up. The bot- 
tom of the propeller shaft came even with 
the top of the engine shaft. Then we re- 
lined it afloat, but every time that boat was 
hauled out she would bend and accommo- 
date her shape to any line of keel blocks 
put under her. 

Now a boat as flexible as that should have 
had some sort of a flexible shaft connection 
and as such are now manufactured by a 


With the old style of shaft 
coupling the two shafts hod to 
bé in o trae line fo ran 
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The new style, the flexible bal 
and socket cou pita asill allows 
the shafts lo run fey y even if 
they ove out of a true’ line 


concern making a specialty not only of all 
sorts of shaft couplings but flexible exhaust 
and pipe connections for all purposes as 
well—a convenience old-timers could not 
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buy—there is no reason why even amateurs 
should have trouble with lining up a shaft. 

Such a device and the manner in which it 
operated has been exhibited at the recent 
motorboat shows. There was a small mo- 
tor turning a shaft and propeller coupled 
up with a patent flexible shaft coupling, 
shaft hangers and automatic aligning stuf- 
fing box. All this was mounted on an imi- 
tation of a boat’s bottom hinged so that it 
could be moved up and down and demon- 
strating the absense of any binding as the 
bottom bent up or down, as it does on most 
motorboats. It was an eyeopener all right, 
particularly for the owner of those mod- 
ern flat-floored boats where there is abso- 
lutely no vertical stiffness. 


Automatic Alignment. 


Did you ever try to line up a stuffing box? 
That is another nicety of the game where a 
great loss of power is common. If you are 
not an expert at such work buy the auto- 
matic aligning kind and your difficulties 
will cease, and the same thing applies to 
the shaft hanger, which is even far more 
difficult for one not way up in the business 
to fit. Look around the struts on the boats 
hauled out this winter and you will count 
any number of shims put under the pad of 
the strut to make it line up. As an example, 
on an eighty-foot twin screw motorboat last 
year they could not get one engine to turn 
up within many revolutions as fast as its 
twin. There was something wrong with its 
shaft, as it vibrated so it shook the outer 
shaft hanger loose, even to shearing off one 
of the bolts that held the hanger. A very 
careful survey and tests were made, and 
this boat was found to have settled out of 
shape 21% inches. There is nothing startling 
in that, and many boats are running with 
their shafts buckled out of line, but so long 
as there is some length to swing in the 
shaft will accommodate itself to the error, 
but let there be a close nip at any point so 
the error is concentrated at one point and 
trouble immediately follows. 

One of this boat’s engines happened to 
have been lined up so that the settling out 
of shape helped it while it aggravated the 
error in the other. 

Building hulls is comparatively simple, 
and installing engines the same, but to line 
up a shaft on a rickety foundation takes an 


artist. The firm that makes these easily 
adjusted parts is like a correspondence 
school; it is making artists in the line of 


lining up shafts. 

A practical plumber will never make a 
short, direct line of piping where he knows 
there is to be expansion and contraction; 





A new method of exhausting under water 
is with the patented device made by the 
Mechanical Devices Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 
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experience has taught him that. And while 
it is hard enough for him properly to cou- 
ple up such a line, think of the trouble an 
amateur has when there is not only ex- 
tremes of expansion and contraction due to 
the extreme heat generated by a gasolene 
motor but where the hull itself, to which 
the connection has to be made, is also a 
movable quantity. Here, again, the amateur 
of today has an advantage over the old- 
timer for flexible couplings can now be 
purchased in all sizes, ready to come to his 
help. Surely the times do change. 





ON BEAUTIFUL MINNETONKA. 


The editor of our “Motoring” department 
was at Lake Minnetonka in August. He is 
the modest-looking individual in the cap, 
and is not responsible for the disordered 








New Under Water Exhaust 





condition of the forward deck of this thirty- 
foot launch, equipped with a Westman 10- 
12 h. p. engine, which is typical of the small- 
er motorcraft that abound on this beautiful 
lake, which has nearly 300 miles of shore- 
line. 


by whose courtesy a cut of the exhaust out- 
let is shown herewith. 
It will be seen that a vane is suspended 











so as to automatically reverse with the ac- 
tion of the passing water, and providing 
an outlet either backing or going forward. 
This has the advantage of removing the 
troubles caused in backing with the old-type 
exhaust outlet. 
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The most attractive feature of this device 
is the suction caused by the vane. This 
suction is so great that the makers prefer 
to have the device installed without an ex- 
pansion chamber, as it is claimed that such 
expansion destroys the direct draught to 
che engine of the suction created and which 
suction in 90 per cent. of installations is 
great enought to quite perceptibly increase 
the R. P. M. This stands to reason, as in 
an atmospheric outlet there is fifteen Ibs. 
pressure to the square inch to contend with. 

The circulating water may be led into the 
exhaust pipe in the usual way. 
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Mr. Jay Carver Bossard, in a recent num- 
ber of Fly, brings out some curious and in- 
teresting legal points in connection with 
aviation, among which are the following: 

Private parties who possess aerial craft, 
and desire to operate the same in aerial 
territory other than their own, must obtain 
from land owners special permission to do 
so, such permission to be granted only by 
agreement, founded upon a valid considera- 
tion. Otherwise, passing over another’s 
land will in each instance amount to a tres- 
pass. 

Leaving this highly technical side of the 
question, let us turn to another view: The 
criminal and tort liability of owners and 
operators to airship passengers. If A in- 
vites B to make an ascension with him in 
his machine, and B, knowing that A is mere- 
ly an enthusiastic amateur and far from be- 
ing an expert, accepts and is through A’s 
innocent negligence injured, he has no 
grounds for recovery. But if A contracts 
with B, to transport him from one place to 
another, for a consideration, and B is in- 
jured by the poor piloting of A, A would be 
liable to B for damages which would re- 
sult. Now in order to safeguard such peo- 
ple as B, curious to the point of reckless- 
ness, the law will have to require all air- 
ship operators to have a license, and to se- 
cure this license airship pilots will have to 
meet certain requirements. Here again is 
a question. Who is going to say whether 
an applicant is competent to pilot a balloon 
or airship? 


Fine for an Aeronaut. 


An aeroplane while maneuvering is sud- 
denly caught by a treacherous gale and 
swept to the ground. A crowd of people 
hasten over to see if the aeronuat is in- 


Responsibility of Aviators 





jured, and in doing so trample over Tax- 
payer Smith’s garden, much to the detri- 
ment of his growing vegetables and flow- 
ers. Who is liable for the damages? Queer 
as it may seem, a case very similar to this 
was decided in 1823, in the New York Su- 
preme Court, and it was held that the aero- 
naut was liable upon the following grounds: 
“To render one man liable in trespass for 
the acts of others, it must appear either 
that they acted in concert, or that the act 
of the one, ordinarily and naturally pro- 
duced the acts of the others. Ascending 
in a balloon is not an unlawful act, but it 
is certain that the aeronaut has no control 
over its motion horizontally, but is at the 
sport of the wind, and is to descend when 
and how he can. His reaching the earth is 
a matter of hazard. If his descent would, 
according to the circumstances, draw a 
crowd of people around him, either out of 
curiosity, or for the purpose of rescuing 
him from a perilous situation, all this he 
ought to have foreseen, and must be respon- 
sible for.” 
Air Not Really Free. 

The general belief among people is, that 
the air is free. Not only free to breathe 
and enjoy, but free to travel in, and that no 
one has any definite jurisdiction over, or in 
any part of it. Now suppose this were 
made a legal doctrine. Would a murder 
performed above the clouds have to go un- 
punished? Undcubtedly. For felonies com- 
mitted upon the high seas ample provision 
is made for their punishment, but new pro- 
visions will have to be made for crimes 
committed in the air. 

Relations of Owner and Employes. 


It is a general rule of law that a master is 
bound to provide reasonably safe tools, ap- 
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pliances and machines for his servant. How 
this rule is going to be applied in cases of 
aeroplanes, remains to be seen. The aero- 
plane owner who hires a professional aero- 
naut, that is, one who has qualified as an ex- 
pert, owes him very little legal duty to sup- 
ply him with a perfect aeroplane. The expert 
is supposed to know as much regarding the 
machine as the owner, if not more, and his 
acceptance of his position relieves the own- 
er from liability. When the owner hires 
an amateur aeronaut to run the aeroplane, 
and teaches him how to manipulate it, even 
though the prescribed manner of manipu- 
lation will make flight safe, nevertheless if 
the machine is visibly defective, or known 
to be so, any injury which results to the 
aeronaut the owner is liable for. 


As to Aeroplane Contracts. 


At the presen: time there are many or- 
ders being placed with aeroplane manufac- 
turing companies. There are some unique 
questions to be raised here under the law 
of contract. It is an elementary principle 
of law that no one can be compelled to com- 
plete a-contract which in itself is impossi- 
ble to perform. For instance, a contract to 
row a boat across the Atlantic in two weeks, 
for a consideration, could never be enforced, 
because it is within judicial knowledge that 
such an undertaking is beyond human pow- 
er. Again, contracts formed for the doing 
of acts contrary to nature are never enforci- 
ble, and here is where our difficulty comes 
in. Is it possible to build a-machine or spe- 
cies of craft which will transport a person 
or goods through the air? The courts know 


The Cow-Girl’s Race 
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that balloons are practical; that is, they 
know that a bag filled with gas has a lift- 
ing power and can move through the air 
at an appreciable height. Therefore, a con- 
tract to transport a person in such manner 
is a good contract, and the conditions be- 
ing favorable could undoubtedly be en- 
forced. But the passengers’ right of action 
for injury would be very limited. 


No Redress for Purchasers. 


In the case of giving warranties on aero- 
planes, we have yet to see just what a 
court is going to say. It is easy enough for 
a manufacturer to guarantee to build a ma- 
chine of certain dimensions and according 
to certain specifications, but when he in- 
serts a clause in the contract to the effect 
that the machine will raise itself from the 
surface of the earth, defy the laws of grav- 
ity, and soar in the heavens at the will of 
the aviator, he is to say the least contract- 
ing to perform a miracle. 

Until aeroplanes have been made and ac- 
cepted as practical, no court will force a 
manufacturer to turn out a machine guar- 
anteed to fly. So purchasers can well re- 
member that if their machines refuse to 
fly they have no redress against the maker, 
for he can always say, “The industry is still 
in its experimental stage.” In contracting 
for an engine no builder will guarantee 
that the particular engine will successfully 
operate the aeroplane. In fact he could 
never be forced to live up to such an agree- 
ment, should he agree to a stipulation of 
that sort. The best any engine maker will 
guarantee is to build an engine according 
to specifications. 





Off at the quarter pole they start, 

In clouds of dust away they dart, 

So close they ride, it looks like trouble, 
And then across the paddock’s stubble 
Is seen a flashing skirt of blue, 

And stringing out in brightest hue, 
These daughters of the Happy West, 
Their ponies mettle put to test. 

On they come,———the Blue ahead, 
Then White, and Khaki, and the Red, 
Now singly, and again together, 

Rising high and out of leather, 

They show both fearlessness and skill, 
Their urging voices piercing shrill, 
And the watching crowds make strong reply 


As these Rocky Mountain birds wing by. 
HELEN LOUISE MORRIS, 











DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 





Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


The shooting season is near at hand and 
sportsmen having dogs which they expect to 
work on game should give them some at- 
tention at this time. For lack of exercise, 
too much but unwise feeding, non-attention 
from his master, and getting into the habit 
of loafing, etc., renders a dog _ inobedient, 
which, of course, results in dissatisfaction 
when wanted to do his duty. 

If puppies have not already been put 
through the course of yard training then no 
time should be lost in doing so. It is best 
to take plenty of time for this and not en- 
deavor to crowd the youngster much all at 
once about the time he is to be put on game. 
Yard training is the most important part ot 
@ dog’s education and, therefore, deserves 
special attention. By going slow, but regu- 
larly and systematically, progress will be at- 
tained speediest and with greater precision 
—rushing things never results satisfactorily. 

As a rule, when first trying out a pup, he 
appears wild and a natural chaser—taking 
after birds and all kinds of animals. Such 
natural inclination should not be considered 
a bad omen and the pup cast aside as not 
being worth bothering with—the more activ- 
ity displayed the better; a pup with life and 
action is desirable, the slow poky one may 
come out in time but require much more pa- 
tience. If merely playful, not sagacious and 
aggressive, not much can be expected of the 
youngster as an ultimate worker, afield to 
the gun. Therefore, before beginning to train, 
opportunity should be given a pup to exhibit 
natural inclinations, thus make industrious 
and active while out. Most puppies give 
rabbits considerable attention, seek and 
chase them. That, in itself, should not be 
considered a bad fault, because the rabbit 
is equally attractive to the bird dog as birds 
are—at the start usually more so. If quite 
persistent in this matter it should be dis- 
couraged, not, however, by punishment. The 
troubie can be easily overcome later when 
the pup has become obedient to orders. In 
aggravated cases the “force collar” may be 
put to use, which puts a stop to the foolish- 
ness on short order. Never use a whip or 
frighten the youngster in any way, as cour- 
age is one of the necessities, cowing must 
be guarded against. When first taken out the 
pup may follow at heel and show no life 


and activity—because of the change of sur- 
roundings. In that case an older dog, one 
full of vim and action, should be taken along 
till the pup himself gets a little wild and 
aggressive. If no companion should be 
available, one that seeks birds of a desira- 
ble kind, then urging on mildly will be all 
right but the youngster must never be 
forced away, as that would only inculcate 
fear and dishearten him all the more. 

T. F. G., Alton, [Il1l.—My pointer bitch has 
a litter of puppies and is very cross when 
strangers come near the house and [| fear 
she will cause me ¢rouble. What can I do 
to make her behave? 


Answer.—Especially older brood matrons 
become cross and savage when rearing a lit- 
ter. Members of the family are sometimes 
not spared from annoyance at this time— 
maternal protection of young. Keeping in 
enclosure until puppies are weaned will be 
about the only safe way. Punishment would 
do no good at all. Bringing in friends with 
you to inspect the puppies, speaking kindly 
to matron and allowing strangers to fondle 
the little ones while she looks on, will make 
her understand that no harm is to befall her 
family, hence become more docile. 


W. L. M., Denison, Tex.—I have a highly 
bred pointer pup, about one year old, and 
have him thoroughly trained in accordance 
with The Amateur Trainer. He does very 
well in all respects except standing game 
birds. When coming onto a covey of quail 
he will trail and as he gets nearer and 
nearer he begins to creep up close and lies 
down flat. Would you advise me to go on 
hunting him or rather wait till he has 
standing instinct developed, or, if to be 
done, make him stand up when pointing. 


Answer.—You have a good pup, but over- 
cautiousness induces him to creep up and 
lying down instead of working forward and 
coming to point in proper manner. Many 
dogs assume a crouching posture when 
pointing—is not a fault, but not pleasant to 
the man behind the dog with gun in hand. 
Not much can be done to change a dog’s 
manner in this respect, aside from working 
him with another dog who stands up well 
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when pointing birds. In course of time the 
crouching dog will usually imitate others’ ac 
tion in manner of pointing as well as other- 
wise also—good and bad habits are thus in- 
stilled. 


O. L. K., Lincoln, Nebr.—I beg to ask for 
advice as to a pointer I recently bought 
which, upon arrival from the kennels east, 
proved to be very timid, so much so, in fact, 
that I can do nothing with him. If merely 
spoken to he rolls over and extends the 
four feet skyward; by coaxing a while he 
finally comes creeping up to me and there 
again rolls over. Soon after arrival I took 
him out for a run and to see what he would 
do on game birds. He made no effort at 
all and just stuck to my heels. Is there no 
way of putting life into this pup? Will tim- 
idity wear off in course of time? What can 
be done with such a fool dog? 


Answer.—The first step should be to 
make the dog a little wild by taking afield 
with a lively ranger, preferably a flusher and 
chaser. At first the timid pup will most 
likely look on; soon, however, take part in 
the frolic also. If so, well and good; let 
the two have all the fun they want till you 
see that yours goes out well of his own ac- 
cord. Now begin yard training as per The 
Amateur Trainer and follow instructions to 
the letter throughout the course. Within but 
a few weeks you will find that all the tim- 
idity has vanished and the fool dog has been 
transformed into an obedient and willing 
worker. Pups brought up in breeding ken- 
nels are seldom, if ever, taken out and given 
a chance on game birds, hence when first 
taken afield all is new to them and feel lost 
and scared. By degrees this timidity must 
be overcome and a lively older dog is the 
best helpmate in such a case. 


W. S., Kansas City, Kans.—My English 
setter, four years old, has the habit of dig- 
ging holes in the yard, and I am not able to 
stop it. He does not bury bones, but just 
digs here and there, frequentiy holding his 







bower, 


Seek and Ye Shall Find 


The bee, in searching through the leafy 
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nose into the hole and sniffs. Apparently 
he knows it is wrong, for he will shy from 
the hole when anyone tries to take him to 
it. I have whipped him lots of times for it, 
but he will not quit the habit. Can you 
suggest a way to stop him? 


Answer.—Dogs, like children, must have 
sometaing to do as diversion and if not 
found in one way something else is resorted 
to. Had your dog a playmate shut up with 
him in the yard, the two, no doubt, would 
romp and play, thus getting needed exercise. 
However, perhaps mice, rats, moles, etc., are 
working underground, which draws the dog’s 
attention to the spot. As you have whipped 
him he now shies from the diggings when 
taken there, but again digs when seemingly 
out of danger. To break up the habit pro- 
ceed thus: Put the “force collar” on him, 
with twenty feet long one-fourth inch rope; 
let dog have the freedom of yard with this 
on; he starts digging, you are in wait for 
this without dog observing it; dog puts his 
nose down to sniff, you stealthily approach, 
take up cord and give such a yank as to 
completely turn him heels over head. Do not 
speak, nor act as if you had anything to do 
with it. A few repetitions will cure—will 
make him fear that lightning will strike him 
while digging, hence desist. 


H. G. F., Hillsboro, Ore.—I sent East for 
a fine pointer pup, now four months old, that 
came in poor condition and with best of 
care seems not to grow at all. Eyes are 
mattery, nose dry at times, hair looks bad, 
appetite irregular, breath offensive. May the 
change of climate have had a bad effect? 


Answer.—Doubtless intestinal parasites. 
Puppies of that age, as a rule, have worms 
and must be relieved, lest they get just as 
stated. Treat for worms and .eed liberally 
on lean raw beef; should this, however, act 
too loosening on the bowels, then give 
cooked beef alternately in connection with 
table scraps, avoiding fats. Ample exercise 
is necessary also. 


Soon scents the fragrance of the honeyed 


flower; 


The vulture, scorning what is pure and good. 


Finds only foulness in the verdant wood. 


So ’tis life—that which we seek we rind; 





Good men look for good motives in mankind: 

Bad men look for the bad and find it there 

Both bee and vulture breathe the selfsame 
air. 







JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











For Equal Privileges to All 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
publish the enclosed article from the Ameri- 
can Field? It is the best article I ever read 
and it hits the nail squarely on the head. 

I don’t think they have any more right 
to spend this money for fish than I would 
have a right to check on your bank ac- 
count. 

How would it be to reverse this—letting 
the fisherman pay and the hunter go free, 
yet spending all the money for game birds? 
It’s just as fair as the way it is now. If 
the fisherman wants to fish let him pay the 
same as does the hunter, and spend each 
part for fish and game birds, such as quail, 
etc. For this bird is the best shooting and 
best to raise of any kind of game birds in 
the country. If they would spend some of 
this money for game-birds the hunters 
would never live to see the day in open 
season they could not go out and kill the 
limit, without walking forty miles to do it. 

Kansas. OSCAR WARD. 


Editor American Field:—I have read with 
much interest “Protection’s” article, in your 
issue of July 16th on game legislation in 
Georgia, and the speech of my friend John 
Wallace, Jr., of Alabama. 

It must be gratifying to all true sportsmen 
to note the progress fish and game protec- 
tion is making now in the southern states. 
Much of this progress is due to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Wallace. 


Without any desire to be impertinent, | 
yet wish to enter a protest against that part 
of Mr. Wallace’s address and recommenda- 
tion wherein he advocates the use of a por- 
tion of the money derived from hunters’ li- 
censes for the construction and operation of 
fish-cultural stations. Mr. Wallace is quoted 
as follows: 

“The state of Georgia, under the Alabama 
system, would collect not less than $50,000 
annually, and the department of game and 
fish could be conducted at an expenditure of 
not exceeding $10,000 per year. The surplus 
should be expended in the importation of 
foreign game birds, such as pheasants and 
Hungarian quails, and in the construction 
and operation of fish-cultural stations.” 

To this latter recommendation I wish to 
say that it would be wrong and unjust to tax 
the gun sportsman for the benefit of the 
fisherman. Every Gulf state, every state 
bordering on the Great Lakes and on tide- 
water has commercial fishing industries that 
in most cases pay nothing whatever for 
farming the waters of the state for their 
own profit, reaping where they have not 
sown, which, if justly and proverly licensed 
and taxed, would give the department of 
fish and game ample funds to establish and 
operate fish-cultural stations. 

How can a state conserve the game and 
properly pay gamekeepers and game war- 
dens on an expenditure of $10,000 per an- 
num. The commissioner or other chief offi- 
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cer gets from $2,000 to $5,000 salary per an- 
num, expenses about half that sum, office 
rent, clerk hire, stationery and _ postage 
about $3,000, leaving a possible balance of 
from $2,000 to $4,000 to pay the salaries and 
expenses of the deputy game wardens, who 
do the real work of enforcing the law and 
protecting the game. 

That has been the trouble with the en- 
forcement of the game laws in nearly every 
state. A few fellows at the top sit in their 
offices, and dictate letters, and make “heap 
big talk” to the papers, getting most of the 
money appropriated for the protection of 
fish and game, and the fieid army getting 
scraps. 

A better plan for all states having a hunt- 
er’s license law, producing more than suffi- 
cient to properly pay a competent corps of 
field wardens, would be to use the surplus to 
buy up large tracts of cheap or waste lands 
for game-breeding 1arms and refuges, und 
employ men to breed such game and birds 
as seem desirable; and, above all, to en- 
deavor to increase and protect our native 
game birds, by providing food and shelter in 
abundance to carry Bob White through the 
winter. This could be done by breaking 
ground near to good natural cover and sow- 
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ing it to sorghum, peas, millet, Kaftir corn, 
buckwheat, hemp, etc., and allowing all to 
stand and grow up in a tangle. This should 
be done all over the state, every plantation 
owner in the South should be enlisted in the 
cause, and the surplus money given to the 
men who provide food, shelter and protec- 
tion for the birds. If that is done, the quail 
crop of the Southern states will, in a few 
years, be limited only by the food supply. 

Let the fish men, who fish for sport, de- 
vise a revenue-producing law for their own 
benefit by getting money from the men who 
fish either for profit or sport. A “sponger”’ 
has no right to pose as a sportsman. 


B. F. SEITNER. 


Mr. Seitner is right. Special gun or hunt- 
ing licenses should not go toward propagat- 
ing fish, any more than fishing licenses 
should be spent in importing pheasants. 
Sometimes they go into a general game and 
fish fund and not being divisional, must go 
out through a general disbursement covering 
the expenses of both the game and fish de- 
partments. In the latter case either one or 
the other department is apt to get the worst 
of it.—Editor. 


Open Seasons in the Big Game Fields 


Open season. 


Number and kinds of animals. 


Non-resident 
license. 


Alaska..........4 Aug. 1 to Dec. 11..1 moose (north of Lat. 62°), 4 deer, 3 cari- 
bou, 3 sheep, 3 goats, 3 brown bears. 


Sept. 15 to Dec. 1..3 deer 

July 15 to Nov. 1..2 deer 

Oct. 1 to Oct. 11 1 male 
[are ars = Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 
Maine 1 to Dec. 1 
(With certain 
county exceptions.) 
Nov. 10 to Nov. 30.1 
Oct. 2. 80: be. -2 04053 
-Oct. 15 to Nov. 16..1 
Dakota...Nov. 10 to Dec. 1..2 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 1..5 
(Certain county ex: 

ceptions.) 

Nov, 1 to Dec, 1, 6.2 
Nov: 1 to Jan. 1... 


5 


Minnesota 
Montana 

New Mexico.... 
North 
Oregon 


South Dakota.. 


deer 
Utah Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. 
Virginia Sept. 1 to Dec. 1...N 
Washington.. , Oct. 1. te Bee. 2.0 sa 
Washington Sept. 15 to Nov. 1.. 
Wisconsin,.....,Nodv. 11 to Dec. 1...1 
(County exceptions) 
W voming Sept. 25 to Dec. - 
Alberta......... Nov. 1 to Dec. 
Alberta Oct. 1 to Nov. 
Alberta... oos5 Os, 2 20 5: 
British ColumbisSept. 1 to Dec. 
British ColumbiaSept. 1 to Jan. 
Manitoba........Dec. 1 


moose, 


deer, 1 


deer, 3 


lope 
deer, 
moose 


New Brunswick, Sept. 


15 to Dec, 
Nova Scotia 


16 to Nov. 


.Sert, 


» limits 
deer, 1 caribou, 2 sheep, 2 goats 
1 antelope 


elk, 2 moose, 3 caribou 
deer, 1 elk, 1 moose, 1 caribou, 1 ante- 


‘.2 deer, 1 elk, 1 ibex, 1 goat, 1 sheep 
.-1 moose, 2 deer ? 
(With certain county exceptions.) 


deer, 1 moose 
deer, 1 elk, 1 goat, 1 sheep 


deer, 1 elk, 1 buffalo, 1 sheep. 


Non-residents 
not permitted 
to kill deer. 


deer, 1 elk, 1 sheep 
moose, 1 caribou 
antelope 

sheep, 2 


$25.00 
$100.00 


Coyotes as They Are Found in Kansas 


Editor Outdoor 
find photo of the 
that took 


Life:—Enclosed you will 
results of a coyote hunt 
place here (Great Bend, Kans.), 


just a few days before Christmas, (1909) 
The feature of the hunt was that the seven 
full-grown coyotes were run down with the 
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WEST 








SEVEN COYOTES KILLED IN A 


automobile to which they are hung, and it 
was all done in one afternoon. 

We have close to Great Bend a place 
known as the Cheyenne Bottoms, it being 
eleven miles long by seven wide, and usu- 
ally covered with slush water in the fall 
and winter. The cold weather froze this 
solid to the bottom, giving it a smooth sur- 
face with a fair covering of short grass 
above the ice. The boys had been told 
that morning of a large flock of wild geese 
that were trying to stay out there, so they 
went out to see if it was so. While looking 
for the geese they started a coyote and 
gave chase and caught it. After that they 





HALF DAY. 


turned their attention to the wolves, flush- 
ing eight and killing seven of them. They 
would have been successful with the eighth 
bad it rot been for getting some obstruc- 
ticn in the carburetor and killing the engine 
when they were only about 100 yards from 
it. The party consists of Mr. Panning, of 
Cook & Panning, at the wheel, Mr. John 
Ewalt beside him with a Winchester pump, 
Mr. Eugene Ewalt in the rear seat with a 
Remington pump, and next to him Mr. Ed. 
Cook with a .32-20 New Service Colt. The 
car was a Model L. Sterling, 30. The party 
was out alone and was unassisted, either 
by horsemen or dogs. GLEN QUINN. 
Kansas, 


Encounters with Wild Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose you here- 
with a clipping from the Tribune of this 
city (Oakland, Calif.), to show that Califor- 
nia hunters still hold the championship for 
rifle shooting. I am sorry that I am not 
able to tell with what make of rifle these 
hunters were armed. I have little doubt, 
however, but that it was the “Dreadnaught 
of the Jungle.” I am glad to be able to 
state that the hunters finally succeeded in 
mounting to a seat in the stage and escaped 
without further injury from the onslaught 
of the enraged deer. 

HERBERT S. SCUPHAM. 


San Rafael, Calif., July 27.—Driven to seek 
refuge beneath a stage coach by an infuriated 
buck which they had wounded in a brisk and 
fruitless rifle fire, A. R. Jones, and R. Christ- 


ley of Mill Valley were rescued only after the 
passengers had bombarded the deer with suit- 
cases and terrorized him with waving para- 
sols, 

The novel 
on the grade 
Camp. 

When the stage had reached the second 
knoll on the grade every one was surprised 
to see two great forked-horn bucks at the 
edge of the brush, not fifty feet away. While 
the passengers were enjoying the sight Jones 
and Christy uncased their rifles and, spring- 
ing from the coach, commenced a bombard- 
ment, 

After firing eight or ten shots apiece they 
were hunting more shells when one buck 
scampered away and the other, with blood 
streaming from a jagged hole in his ear, 
rushed upon the two men. 


encounter furnished diversion 
between West Point and Willow 


[No two animals will act just alike under 
different conditions, and therefore, while 
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the above report may have the usual news- 
paper “coloring,” it is very likely true in 
the main. We know one man very well who 
once fought an uninjured buck deer in a 
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hand-to-horn encounter, resulting in the deer 
being finally overcome, hogtied and shot. 
This man has promised us a full story of 
the fight, which we believe.—Ed.] 


Newfoundland and Alaska Caribou Antlers Compared 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March 
number you published a photo of Mr. Case’s 
beautiful caribou head. Enclosed you will 
please find a photograph of a splendid cari- 


the most beautiful, although they never 
measure as much in spread or length of 
horn as the Alaska variety. I counted 50 
points on the head of which I am sending 


A SET OF 56-POINT CARIBOU ANTLERS. 


bou head in my collection. The head 
comes from Newfoundland, and I want to 
call your attention to the difference in the 
formation of the antlers of the Newfound- 
land and Alaska animals. 

To my mind the Newfoundland caribou is 


you a photo. Others make 52 and some 56. 
I have another almost as good as that of 

the photo I am sending you, und an elk 

head that is larger than any I have ever 

seen published in your magazine. These 

heads are not for sale. H. M. BECK. 
Penna. 


Bear and Deer in Southeastern Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I succeeded in kill- 
ing some nice specimens of brown bear on 
this (Chickagoff) island last spring. Have 
just ended a three weeks’ cruise around the 
keys and coast of Chickagoff and Admiralty 
islands. A person who has not been here 
to see or who is not properly advised would 
hardly believe how numerous the bears are. 
Every little stream that had salmon seemed 
to be “polluted” with them. If the same 
conditions prevailed in other parts of Alas- 
ka as here (and I think they did) it is no 
exaggeration to say that the deer perished 
this past winter and spring by thousands. 


I was located near Gypsum (some twen- 
ty-five miles distant) and had occasion to 
notice some two or three miles of beach. 1 
saw some eighty or ninety dead deer. They 
seemed to stand it pretty well until the lat- 


‘ter part of February or March. We moved 


in a cabin on March 22nd on the beach at 
mouth of a small river. I dragged some eight 
carcasses and threw them in the water, all 
within seventy-five yards of cabin. 

Old settlers tell me last winter was the 
hardest known in this part of Alaska 
(Southeastern). One man had been here 
twenty-two years. I came here a year ago 
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last May. 
how last 
years, but there was several feet of snow 
on the ground from early winter till late 


I personally know nothing as to 
winter compared with former 
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spring. The deer were forced practically to 
the water’s edge. 
In walking two miles of beach in latter 
part of January I counted twenty-two deer. 
Alaska. HERBERT LEE. 


Changes in Alaska’s Laws 


We have received a circular dated July 
29, 1910, from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
notifying us of the following changes in the 
Alaska game laws, effective August 15, 1910: 

The season for killing deer in 1910 in 
southeastern Alaska shall end November list 
and thereafter the open season shall be lim- 
ited to the period from August 15th to No- 
vember ist, both inclusive. 

The number of deer killed by one person 
during the open season shall be limited to 8. 

After the close of the season of 1910 the 


sale of deer carcasses in southeastern 
Alaska shall be suspended until 1912. 

The season for killing walrus in Bering 
Strait and in Bering Sea north of the mouth 
of the Kuskoquim River shall be limited to 
the period from May 10th to July Ist, both 
inclusive. The killing of walrus in Bristol 
Bay and at points on the coast of Bering Sea 
south of the Kuskoquim River is hereby pro- 
hibited until 1912. 

The regulations of March 6, 1909, relating 
to deer, are revoked. 


Buffalo Jones’ Lioness 


“Buffalo” Jones has deposited with the so- 
ciety the two-year-old East African lioness 
which he captured near Kijaba, British East 
Africa, and the animal was safely quartered 
at the lion house in the park June 15th. To 
effect her capture the lioness was trailed 
with dogs and lassoed when she came to 
bay. Some difficulty was encountered in 
accomplishing this feat, as the lioness dis- 
played great bravery in fighting the dogs 
and men. She took refuge in a fissure in 
the ground from which place she was finally 


dislodged by a cannon firecracker. As she 
bounded out of the shelter, two ropes were 
cast over her from opposite sides. A third 
rope over the bough of a tree raised her 
from the ground and a pair of tongs, spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose, was then 
clamped upon her nose. In this helpless 
state she was speedily transferred to a 
sledge and dragged to camp. She has an 
abundance of her fighting spirit, which a 
long, tedious voyage seems not to have 
dampened.—N. Y. Zoological Bulletin. 
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KINGS OF FEATHERED GAME. 


Six Canada geese killed on the Platte River near 


Alma, Neb These geese weighed 72 pounds and 


were all secured out of one small flock. 
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The Fall Cover of Puget Sound 


Below is a photograph of the lowland fall shooting covers of the Puget Sound coun 
try—the place where the ruffed grouse is harvested by the nimble gunner when October 
strips off the maple leaves. These covers are alder and maple bottoms along the larger 
rivers, where giant spruce and cedar trees grow scatteringly among soft maple and alder 
open timber. 

Ferns grow in beds like the palmetto of the Mississippi delta, and here and there 
the salmon-berry thickets make a tangle that affords thick cover. Generally speaking, 
these woods are open enough to travel through without much trouble, but they are 
thick enough to mean mighty quick snap-shooting on flying birds; so there is little danger 
of any man exceeding the legal limit if he hunts in the woods. Hunting here is hard 
work but it is just about hard enough to be interesting all the time and certainly there 
is no cover in the world that has so many little open glades that are gems in themselves 
beauty spots tucked away where none may see and where no camera can ever catch 
them, which is, after all, a good thing, for it forms part of the lure of the woods—one of 
the reasons why we should go forth to hunt. 
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Arkansas and Her Game Resources 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On August 4th | 
was invited to attend a meeting of the 
sportsmen of Garland county, Ark., to be 
held in the city of Hot Springs for the pur- 
pose of completing thei. organization, and 
formulating plans for the better protection 
of the fish and game of the state. It af- 
forded me one of the greatest pleasures of 
my life, to have the opportunity of meet- 


The valleys along the Ouachita river are 
very fertile, the corn reaching a height of 
from twelve to fourteen feet, with from two 
to three large ears to the stalk. Large 
game such as deer, turkey, bobcats, fox and 
wolves are in abundance here. 

If we would do as other states have done, 
place a reasonable license on the non-resi- 
dent and permit them to go out for a day’s 





ing with, and exchanging ideas along this 
line with such men as I came in contact 
with at this meeting. 


recreation upon such streams as the Qua- 
chita river, in the place of having the 
worthless class of market hunters invade 
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cur fields and streams, as they do, we 
would have a high class lot of visitors who 
would return to their respective homes and 
tell the world of our beautiful fishing 
streams, thereby bringing into our state a 
class of people that would invest in our 
lands, and bring to light our undeveloped 
natural resources and cultivate the thous- 
anus of acres of rich land that is now lying 
idle. ‘ 

The great state of Michigan owes a great 
deal to the advertising that she has re- 
ceived through the columns of the sporting 
journals of her beautiful fishing streams and 
lakes. E. V. VISART, 

Ark. State Game Warden. 


Offers of Specimens Solicited 


Editor Outdoor Life —I am interested in 
augmenting the natural history collection ot 
the Jefferson Institute of Arts and Sciences 
of Louisville, Ky., U. S. A., of which I am 
president, and I desire offers of suitable 
specimens; singly, or in groups, or collec- 
tions, with prices, measurements, history 
and description, with photographs if conven- 
ient. I am especially interested in building 
up the gallery of North American mammals, 
to which I have contributed my small col- 
lection, and wish to make it typical of the 
early days when so many fine game animals 
roamed over the continent. 

Louisville, Ky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 








We Approve of the Suggestion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enjoy every arti- 
cle in your magazine as well as the adver- 
tisements, everyone of which I read. I have 
a suggestion to make to your contributors. 
It is this: In the article, always at the be- 
ginning or ending, give the name of the sta- 
tion, state or territory, also railroad where 
they are to go into the woods, and also the 
full name and address of the guide. A great 
many would like to take just such a trip as 
they have taken, and this information would 
likely permit of them doing so. 

I frequently read about trips and try to 
locate the hunting or fishing grounds but 
can not do so. One party wrote of a grand 
trip to Mexico, but he did not mention the 
state, nor where he left the railroad. | 
would like to take that trip myself, but can’t 
locate the place. Please publish this, as 
such information given hereafter will bene- 
fit us all, TERRY SMITH. 

New York. 





An Airedale “Scrapper” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
picture is of-a big Airedale dog, Lucky Jeft, 
who a few weeks ago whipped a good-sized 
badger in 14 minutes, and yesterday mixed 
up with a 30-pound lynx and killed him in 
a few minutes. His fighting in both cases 
was methodical. With the badger his at- 


tack was on the back of the neck only; 
with the lynx on the side of the neck only. 
Calif. E. V. GRIFFES. 





Game Notes 


Advice received from Edmonton, Alberta, 
says that Colin Fraser, a well known fur 
trader, has reached there with the season’s 
catch, totaling in value $31,000. He brought 
over 30,000 rat skins, which were sold to the 
Hudson Bay Company for $16,000. He also 
sold eight silver fox skins for $500 each 


Writes C. P. Kline of Tulsa, Okla: “I have 


read Outdoor Life for ten years and never 


miss a number. We have here deer, small 
black bear, panthers, timber wolves, coy- 
otes and black wolves. I have just read a 
letter in a sportsman’s magazine ridiculing 
the statement that there is such a thing as a 
black wolf. I can send a photo of a fine 
hide of a black wolf if any of the readers 
want it.” 


Hunters’ Month 


There comes a month in the weary year 
A month of pleasure and healthful iest, 
When the ripe ieaves fall and the air is 
clear— 
October, the brown, the crisp, the best. 


My life has little enough of bliss. 
I drag the days of the odd eleven, 
Counting the time that shall lead to this 
The month that opens the hunter's 
heaven. 


Then, oh! for the mornings crisp and white, 
With the sweep of the hounds upon the 
track; 
Thg bark-roofed cabin, the camp-fire’s light, 
The break of the deer and the rifle’s 
crack. 


And of all to which the memory clings, 
There is naught so sweet as the sunny 
spots 
Where our shanties stood by the crystal 
springs, 
The vanished hounds and the lucky shots. 
B. A. HITCHCOCK. 





The Intricacies of the 





One of Outdoor Life's readers has kindly 
drawn the accompanying illustrations for 
the benefit of our readers—they being to 
our mind, the most clear and clever 
illustrations and descriptions of how to 
throw the Diamond Hitch ever shown. 
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Diamond Hitch Laid Bare 













Any of our readers desiring clear copies of 
these cuts and who do not desire to mar 
this copy of Outdoor Life by clipping these 
pages, may have some by sending us 25c 
in ccin or stamps. The cuts will be printed 
on heavy enameled paper, showing them up 
slightly clearer than they appear herewith. 
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The Camp Perry Shoot 


(Reported by our Special Correspondent.) 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The triple tourna- 
ment of the Ohio State Rifle Association 
(August &-13), the National Rifle Associa- 
tion (August 138-18), and the National 
matches which took the range August 22nd 
and closed today—a shoot which, while not 
the largest of the four held on the Buckeye 
range, will be memorable for smashed rec: 
ords, for the advent of a younger generation 
of prize-winners in the individual contests, 
and for the passage of national-guard rifle- 
team supremacy from the East to the West. 

Record-smashing began almost with the 
first Ohio match and continued unabated 
through the National Rifle Association’s 
great tournament—the largest in the history 
of that historic organization—and extended 
into the national match. Overboard went 
nearly all the records at the tournament of 
1909; but this year’s performance surpassed 
it. 

The Buckeye tourney started off with 
Ijeut. Col. C. B. Winder’s twenty-two 600- 
yard, thirty-four 800-yard, and twenty-four 
1,000-yard consecutive bull’s-eyes, and Sergt. 
Guy Emmerson of Ohio lined out forty-three 
straight at 800 yards in the Second Brigade 
match. Sergt. Matt Klein, Fifteenth Cav- 
alry, took the Catrow Cup match—a dupli- 
cate of the Leech Cup contest—with 102 of 
105 including possibles at 800 and _ 1,000 
yards—not equalling the possible of 1909 by 
Sergt. J. W. Hingle of the U. S. Marines. 
Ensign E. G. Allen, navy, was second with 
100. 

Young dark-horse winners began to 
emerge on the third day when Private Will- 
iam H. McCarthy, a new-comer on _ the 
Massachusetts team, captured the $500 Ad- 
jutant General’s cup at 1,000 yards with a 
97, winning by a bull on his last shot from 
Private George W. Chesley, Connecticut. 
The other five leaders were: Capt. E. W. 
Eddy, Ohio, 97; Lieut. Col. C. B. Winder, 
Ohio, 96; Lieut. Glenn Van Anedan, Third 
Indiana, 95. 

Ohio’s eight veteran sharpshooters took 
the main Ohio match—that for the $3,000 
Herrick cup—which Massachusetts made off 
with last year—in a fiercely fought finish 
with two of the five service teams that in 
general shot up the national-guard aggrega- 





tions this year again. The place-winners 


were: 

1 oe aa Gitlin hk teSna waka aaa ed 1,689 
2. U. §. Marine ‘Corps (Me. 3) is vse 1,688 
S. U. Bi Sage, cc wees cuses woos dewee ,679 
4. U. S. Marine "Gorge ee |) eer 1,673 


Massachusetts quit sixth with 1,660. Colo- 
rado’s two teams were last in the field of 
twenty with 1,506 and 1,403. 

The Governor’s match went to a marine— 
Sergt. Victor Czegka—winner of the Wimble- 
don cup in 1909—who made a skirmish pos- 
sible and ended with 191 out of the 200. 
Regulars gobbled up the first six places, and 
thirty-two contestants scored 180 or better 
on the skirmish run and at 600 and 1,000 
yards. 

Another new shot in the Massachusetts 
team—Private Cedric Long—shot up 249 op- 
ponents on the skirmish run for the Peters 
trophy, he scored a possible—a new record. 
For second place with 99’s Corp. Heury 
Adams, Fifteenth U. S. Cavalry, and Corp. 
Archie Lewellen, marine corps, tied. Twenty- 
four scored 94 or more. 

The Du Pont individual tyro match was 
won by Sergt. Jerome Grabenzah, U. S. cav- 
alry, with 19 consecutive 800-yard bull’s-eyes 
—a tyro feat that a few years ago would 
have taken any match on the card. Corp. 
Thomas’ Worsham, marine corps, worried 
along in second place with only 16. Sergt. 
Louis Jarrett, Second Indiana, lined out 13 
and got third place; Lieut. R. Coyle, marine 
corps, 12, fourth. Possibles were scored by 
thirteen; sixteen more got 49; and twenty- 
one more went to 48—heretofore unheard-of 
tyro marksmanship. 

The twenty-eighth annual matches of the 
National Rifle Association brought to the 
butts 2,563 entries, and under the new plan 
of distributing prizes—$5,484.48—96% of the 
entry fees—were returned to competitors in 
prizes. One contestant in every four got a 
prize. The matches were greatly expedited 
—crowded into four days—and conflicts 
were obviated by the institution of the relay 
system, sending pairs from one stage of one 
match to another match and having them 
shoot in from three to five contests a day. 

The President’s match, shot by authority 
of the President of the United States, who 
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U. S. INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM, 


Standing (left to right)—Private Gardner, 
aker, 15th; Capt. Rolf, 15th; Capt. Glarner, 11th; 
Sitting—2nd Lieut, Steever, 31st: Ist Lieut. Wallace, 20th; Capt. Allen, 29th; Ist Lieut. 


28th. 


Shaw, 27th, team captains; Capt. Coleman, 10th; 2nd Lieut. Dixon, 15th; Ist 
Sitting (bottom)—l1st. Lieut. Snyder, 17th; 


29th. 
Hodges, 13th; Lieut. Rutherford, 5th. 


sends the winner an autograph congratu- 
latory letter, saw the record field of 424. 
Sergt. W. A. Fragner of the marine corps 
won at 283—a record score. The five lead- 
ers ranked as follows: 


G 


*YUSIWldIHS 
SPA 00 
"sp 009 


‘a1 pidey 
SPA 000'T 


Sergt. W. A. 


Fragner, 
Marine Corps. . ¢ 
Mid. H. D. Smith, 
Navy... 
Corp. G. W. 
Marine Corps. . .. 95 
Ensign R. C. Giffen, 
N 100 


Farnham, 


49 41 47—280 

45 47 46 47—280 
In the Leech cup match, with 256 entries, 
records went kiting in the gale that at in- 
tervals during the tournament bothered the 
sharps. In the Leech race, however, a new 
prize-winner, Lieut. Clarence L. Sturdevant, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., knocked out 
twenty-four 1,000-yard bulls in a head wind- 
storm, ending with the only possible ever 
made at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards in a match. 
The nearest to it was the 104 here two years 
ago by Capt. K. K. V. Casey of Delaware. 


15th; Sergt.-Major Sayer, 





1910— WINNER OF THE NATIONAL MATCH. 


15th; Sergt. Whit- 
lst Sergt. Stodie, 30th; 1st Sergt. Grandy, 


Lieut. 
24th: 2nd 


Briggs, 


Emery; ist Lieut. Burt, Lieut. 


Amazing marksmanship characterized the 
Leech contest all through. On the first range 
no less than seventy-one possibles were 
stacked up, and at 900 yards there were nine. 
The six leaders were: 
Lieut. C. L. Sturdevant, Engineers 105 
Lieut, Col. C. B. Winder, Ohio... ; {103 
Capt. G. H. Emmerson, Ohio Tee .103 
Capt. E. W. Eddy, Ohio. . .102 
Sergt. Matt Klem, Cavalry... .. ; 102 
Capt. N. H. Wolf, Arizona.... .101 
The famous $500 Wimbledon cup, pre- 
sented by the National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain, went to a Buckeye. The six 
that got in ahead in the field of 280 that took 
the 20 shots at 1,000 yards were: 
Capt. G. H. Emerson, Ohio 99 
Lieut. Col. C. B. Winder, Ohio.... . 99 
Capt. W. T. Spratt, Fifth Georgia....... 98 
Sergt. H. E. Meyers, First Illinois.. . 98 
Lieut. J. C. Locke, Alabama.............. 98 
Sergt. J. C. Richey, Louisiana.... 98 
Still another young shot, in the Massachu- 
setts team for the first time, won the Marine 
Corps cup at 600 and 1,000 yards with 192: 
Corp. A. Schofield, Massachusetts....... 192 
Corp. J. E. Peterson, Marine Corps...... 192 
Capt. J. A. Biythe, Lowulsions............19] 
Private E. J. Blade, Marine Corps... a 
Capt. G. H. Emmerson, Ohio... i .190 
Sergt. F. R. Daniels, Massachusetts ..199 
What an unknown tyro can do was shown 
in the individual long-range tyro match at 
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1000 yards, when a youthful Indianian, 
sergt. S. Clark, piled up nineteen straight 
bulls; First Sergt. H. E. Stodie, U. S. infan- 
try scored 16 bulls, and Lieut. D. J. Codotte, 
sSeventy-fourth New York, and Lieut. M. C. 
Bristol, Third U. S. Cavalry, tied with a pos- 
sible for third place. 

After winning it three times straight and get- 
ting the trophy to own and then not compet- 
ing last year, the Sixth Massachusetts again 
captured the regimental championship match 
from thirty-one competitors. The six who 
got in first were: 


SEE PERRUROUOOELD 5 ois vivid ccd dee 831 
Peceeencn 2), B SReORery .. oo oko vicoiwat eons on 821 
Peer eae BOIS cose x-ko oes Sa pews’ Oc eee 818 
Seventy-fourth Diew Work, . ...c6.ecceswe 817 


srigade Midshipmen (No. 2).............. 810 


again as last year shot up Squadron A of 
New York who had won the championship 
revolver team match eight years straight. 
The three contestants scored as follows: 

First Squadron, Colo. Cavalry.......... 1,082 
BGURETOR. A; NOW ROrk 4.5 < «000 scxeues 1,069 
Machine Gun Platoon, Tenth U. S. Inftry 837 

The Evans service skirmish match, the 
spectacular event of the meet, went to the 
Seventy-fourth New York, with Oklahoma 
second and the U. S. Infantry, last year’s 
winner, third. 

The championship company team match 
was won by the Fourth Company, Navai 
Academy, which scored 444. Company L, 
First Colorado, was second at 441. 

The grand aggregate honors in the indi- 
vidual revolver matches was won by C. HK. 
Orr, Alton Ritle Ciub,. 1,815. E. G. Reising, 
Connecticut, was second, 1,812, and LeRoy 
Lyons, ‘Troop D, First Colorado Cavalry, 
third, 1,507. 

The eighth annual National matches— 
team, Individual and pistol—were run oft 
smoothly under the direction for the fourth 
year of Col. R. K. Evans, Twenty-eighth vu. 
S. Infantry, executive officer. As assistant 
executive officers—new positions this year— 
were appointed Major Thomas W. Griffith, 
Twenty-eighth Infantry, and Lieut. Col. N. 
K. Thurston, chief ordnance officer state oi 
New York and captain of the New York 
team. Regulars acted as markers and scor- 
ers and the First Troop, Sixth Cavalry, Fort 
Des Moines, as mounted orderlies. 

In the team match, in which forty-three 
teams fought—seven less than in 1908 and 
five less than last year—and which the U.'S. 
Infantry won by the score of 3,186—71 points 
ahead of the cavalry—the two chief teatures 
were the slaughter of the militiamen by the 
service sharps and the overthrow of eastern 
state teams by western. In addition to the 
$3,000 National trophy and $450 which goes 
to the Infantrymen and $350 to the Cavalry- 
men, the Navy with 3,112 bagged $300— 
fourth money. And the younsters from the 
Annapolis Academy, who shoot like veterans, 
got in fifth. 
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lowa—the first trans-Mississippi state 
team to land in the money in the National 
match battle, trounced Massachusetts which 
took second place on the first (200-yard) 
stage, and New York which quit tenth, and 
the District of Columbia which got thirteenth 
rank, and New Jersey which stuck in twen- 
tieth notch. The Iowans, coached by Lieut. 
Morton C. Mumma, Second Cavalry, got in 
third and are rewarded with $300. 

Four western states shot themselves out 
of Class B (the second fifteen teams) into 
Class A: Colorado jumped from twenty-sec- 
ond in 1909 to eighth; Michigan from twenty- 
fifth to ninth, Minnesota from twentieth to 
twelfth, and Oklahoma from sixteenth to fif- 
teenth. California dropped from fifteenth 
and last in Class A to nineteenth; Illinois 
from eleventh to seventeenth. 

The Kansas team, with Lieut. J. L. Top- 
ham of the Infantry team last year as coach, 
made the longest jump—from thirty-third to 
sixteenth, winning the Bronze Soldier oi 
Marathon and $300, first prize in Class C. 
Arizona landed second prize in Class C, $200, 
having finished twenty-third; Connecticut 
got third prize—$150—in twenty-seventh 
rank with 2,860—and Utah the fourth—$150 
—for landing twenty-eighth at 2,825. 

In Class B, Minnesota by one point took 
the $3,000 Hillon trophy and $350 from the 
District of Columbia, having scored 3,021 in 
twelfth notch; the District’s 3,021 pulled it 
$250; the 3,019 by Texas won third prize— 
$225—and the 2,994 by Oklahoma the fourth 

$200. 

In the National match two range match 
records were smashed—the 200-yard by the 
Infantry’s 539 and the 600-yard by New 
York’s 569, the 120 shots for record not hav- 
ing a shot below a four, with the 800-yard 
stage eliminated and the rapid-fire on the 
targets of the 600-yard range, the aggregate 
scores cannot be compared with those of 
previous years. 

Two penalties were imposed. The Marine 
Corps lost its entire skirmish score—1,032— 
for an infraction of the rule against un- 
authorized coaching from behind the firing 
line, and the Navy lost 21 points because one 
of its men—Ensign Vossler—did not attempt 
to fire his five shots on the first appearance 
of his target. The Marines’ penalty sent 
them from second to forty-second rank, and, 
with them eliminated, the Navy would have 
got in second with those 21 points. 

The rank of the forty-three teams, indicat- 
ing the classification for the 1911 battle, is 
as follows: 





CLASS A. 
i1—tinited States IMantry.: . i... 6... ven 3,186 
2-—linited States Cavalry... ....isieve 3,115 
Te ee ee ne ee eee ee ee 3,112 
we ee Oe a ree 3,111 
5—United States Naval Academy...... 3,107 
G-—- RROROMUNOUER, 0 sc we Rade eed 3,105 
(eee ee Peer ree eee er Sa 3,101 
Du cia oes cies 8 eda eaeee 3,086 
SS gs aie oc oo os cage Oa w eT ae 3,066 
erg es rare ey” ,052 
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ES EES, re Re ere ee ee 3.044 
12—Minnesota. : 
14—Texas. .. 
15—Oklahoma. 


16—Kansas. ... 
17—Illinois. ... 
18—Pennsylvania. 
19—California. a 
20—New Jersey... 
21—Alabama. ... 
22—Hawaii. 
23—Arizona... 
24—West Virginia. 
25—Maryland... 
26—Indiana, ; 
27—Connecticut. ... 
28—Utah 
29—Georgia. . 
30—North Dakota 


31—Tennessee. .. . 

32—Delaware.... 

33—Virginia.... 

34—Kentucky. .. . 

35—Mississippi. 

bY mn ge nee 

37—South Carolina. 

38—Louisiana. 

39—Missouri..... 

FOR ger oe . 

41—New Mexico... 

42—-United States Marine Cees = cet<ees 2. 104 
43—Montana, We ORR ae Se Aer ee aaa 1,776 


Second Lieut. Courtney H. Hodges, Thir- 
teenth U. S. Infantry, who made a possible; 
timed-fire, Ensign Thaddeus Thompson, Jr., 
Navy, 134; skirmish, Corp. Harry L. Adams, 
Troop C, Fifteenth Cavalry, who scored the 
possible. 

The premier individual rifle honor of the 
year—the military-rifle championship of the 
United States—was won by Corp. George W. 
Farnham, Marine Corps, who scored high— 
547—in the President’s and the national in- 
dividual. Corp. Harry Adams, Fifteenth U. 
S. Cavalry, was second, beaten by a single 
point, and Corp. W. A. Fragner, Marine 
Corps, landed third with 544. 

National pistol match honors fell to Capt. 
John Paul Hopkins, Coast Artillery Corps, U. 
S. A., and Private R. B. Dennis, Troop A, 
Cleveland—the ‘millionaires’ troop” that es- 
corted President Taft at his inauguration- 
who scored respectively 419 and 418. Capt. 
Hopkins took both the slow-fire and rapid- 
fire special prizes with 73 and 185; Sergt. 
Major G. C. Olcott, First Missouri, the timed- 
fire, 174. 

Why did so many honors go to unheard-of 
new-comers? Why did most of the sharps 
who as late as two and three years ago roped 








ON THE 200-YARD FIRING LINE—NATIONAL MATCH. 


The national individual match, which fol- 
lowed the team match over the same course, 
ended with still another unknown shot in 
possession of first honors—Sergt. Scott 
Clark of the Second Indiana. This high 
honor was his first rifle prize. He took it 
with 274. Capt. Frederick Heidenreich of 
the District of Columbia landed second place 
with 272 in the field of nearly 500. The spe- 
cial prizes were won as follows: Slow-fire, 


off the honors fail to win places? These are 
the questions that focused the camp’s atten- 
tion as it broke up today in a howling gale. 
A hundred and more marksmen this year 
can shoot with the veterans of a few years 
ago. In explaining this revolution the gun 
—the 1903 model service rifle with its flat 
trajectory for 500 yards—must be consid- 
ered. With it and the sharp-pointed wind- 
fighting bullet, the clear-eyed, strong-limbed 
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youngsters with a vise-like grip, and free 
from the confusion of details of elaborate 
wind-“doping,” sailed in and-shot up the old 
crowd. Only in the trying conditions of an 


The great work of John W. Garrett of 
Colorado Springs, the fast pace set by W. 
R. Thomas and the general satisfaction of 
the shoot under A. E. McKenzie’s manage- 
ment, were the features of the Colorado 
Handicap Tournament in Denver on August 
30-31 and September 1. Garrett has the dis- 
tinction of breaking 199 birds out of 200 on 
the first day of the tournament, which 
shows the superb form in which he is 
shooting. O. E. Searles was second in this 
event with 195, which in nine cases out of 
ten would have captured the prize. The 
scores in the 200-bird event the first day 
were: 

FIRST DAY. 


SGarrett . .......6. 199 iC. Aldereon ...... 182 
*O. K. Searles.....195 | Dr. Kazebee -182 
eS 193 | A. E. McKenzie...181 
Gs MOREOCT ovcssvrve 193 | W. BOWSER. .. cscs 181 
OO Re POG... ceccews SOs Cee sc cc vee 180 
Wilders .......... tC) ge ee eee 179 
oo. ee ope, i Sc), re 178 
CETOIGY 2 nc cc ccicee 190 | *Chris Gottlieb ..178 
> CIMNCY ..ccsee 190 | Wm. McCreary BY yj 
*T. Marshall ...... 190 | Burt Moritz Bh sb 
Ralph R. Metzger..190 |Seivers . ........ 176 
3 8 eee 190 |C. Yontman ..... 176 
*Max Hensler ..... 189 |*Veitmeyer . 173 
SOMERS 2 oc cvae ce ckeO PEONRER:. «5.0505 169 
a ae cee hee F PPMIEMOT 5 60sec bes 168 
A. Sarcander . ....187|P. Williams ..... 166 
SEN & wes 0's 8 Les TOU. saci ass e we 166 
BE Browner ..6.... 186 | H. O. Brown..... 163 
ct eee -iccesaves ii ae a Sea 156 
BIOES 5. 4s awardees 186 |**Loomis . ...... 82 





*Professional. 

**Shot at 100 birds. 

Garrett again demonstrated his superior- 
ity on the second day of the shoot by run- 
ning away with the 200-bird event by a 
score of 194. Wm. McCreary was the high 
amateur gun, and as well as second, with 
a score of 191. The scores on this day 
were as follows: 


SECOND DAY. 


John Garrett ....«  RRGIBGIGOrS ... cc. sicces 180 
Wm, McCreary ....191|/Mackie. . ......... 180 
oa. cy ee 190/A. McKenzie ..... 179 
py eee eee 190|Captain Hardy ...179 
J. MOMPTOr ..... 036s 189|Chris Gotleib ..... 178 
R. Metzger ........ 189|P. Williams ...... 177 


Frequently we have received letters from 
our readers asking questions concerning the 
Standard rifles manufactured by The Stand- 
ard Arms Company, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, but until recently we had _ never 
had the privilege of examining these arms, 
hence could hand our readers no information 
based on our personal experience with them. 
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The Colorado Handicap Tournament in Denver 


The Standard Rifles 


up-hill team fight, has age and seasoned ex- 
perience advantage now over the young 
sharpshooters who got away with the bulk of 
the honors at the 1910 tourney. 





i a re eee pi ae) 8 ol 77 
Max Hensler ...... 188|Veitmeyer ....... 176 
oe ea 186|Bert Moritz. ..... 173 
A. Sarcander ..... 185|Whitney........ 173 
DN a We tacesos Ue 185 |Franklin. ........164 
We. BOWER. civic evn 185|*Dr. Kazebee .... 86 
CG Algerson ...5«c% 183|*Barymore....... 89 
te |, ror 183 }*Muldoon. ....... 85 
Se | Pere ee Dig, a re eee 89 
2: WOMPOMON «6x 205% ta ae . 85 
errs 182 |/*Rodwers, . ..cccse 89 
E. Browner ....... SEL ORRIOTE. «6 i ccce OS 


*Shot at only 100 birds. 


W. 2. Thomas won the Colorado Handi- 
cap the third and last day of the shoot, not, 
however, until a three-man-tie had been shot 
off, those who were tied with Thomas be- 
ing Al Rice of Douglas, Wyo., and H. H. 
Wilders of Pecos Valley, Tex. 

In the general averages of the_ shoot, 
John Garrett was the first high professional 
with 395 out of a possible 400, an average 
of almost 99 per cent. O. E. Searles of 
Denver was the second high professional, 
with 384, an average of 96 per cent. Joe 
Rohrer of Colorado Springs was the first 
high amateur with 386 and H. H. Wilders 
was the second high amateur. 

During the afternoon Captain A. H. Hardy 
gave a wonderful exhibition of shotgun, ri- 
fle and revolver shooting, splitting cards 
with a six-shooter and breaking five birds 
thrown into the air at the same time. 

The final shoot was for 100 birds at six- 
teen yards and a°100-bird handicap. The 
scores of this shoot are as follows: 


THIRD DAY. 





OY Sees SS OliMoerits. ... .... 88 3 
eee ee 96 .. eOtEor, . »-.. Be SI 
Cs ee, Mie 0 a ee 
Hensler. . ..... 96 95|McCreary. . .. 90 3 
WOOEOE, outs Bee Demece. . + desccce] ae 2 
rae eS eee. ae .. 
Marshall, ..... 93 88|Mackie....... 92 92 
Clancy. . ......°92 96/Sarcander. . .. 97 89 
Gotlieb... .... 88 87|/Williams ...... 86 94 
Mekensic. .. «.. OS BBIpOeG. « « sec 91 91 
See eee eee 
Whitney... ... 94 S87iBrown.... ... 87 

Prankiin... . .. 40 > Sepeee. 2. 1 cd BE se 
Weitmeyer.... 92 85|Wilder. .. ... 93 95 
Algdermon. . ... OF GPiavers: . . scse Be SB 
Thottas. .._... 94 G6iouemes. . «ss. BR FT? 





Now that we have used these arms in both 
models—that is, the gas-operated and trom- 
bone actions—we are fairly well prepared to 
make a report that should be of interest to 
all interested in high-grade, up-to-the-minute, 
high power rifles, and such as the Standard’s 
in both models unquestionably are. With 
the exceptions of a fore-arm which is made 
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of bronze, used on both models we have 
seen, which occasionally seems inclined to 
slip in the hand when operating, and espe- 
clally when the hand may be sweaty, and 
the fact that the said bronze fore-arm rather 
cheapens the appearance of an otherwise 
high-grade weapon, and that there seems rea- 
son to believe that a better rear sight could 
have been devised for these arms, we have 
no criticism of an adverse nature to offer. 
As for safety, strength of breech-locking 
mechanism, certainty of action, speed of fire, 
accuracy, so far as we were able to judge 
from the rather coarse factory open sights 
better adapted for average hunting work 
than fine target-shooting, ease in manipula- 
ing, material (fore-arm excepted) and finish, 
these rifles are among the best offered the 
shooters anywhere. 


Except for the reloading feature and posi- 
tion of front sight, the hand-operated Stand- 
ard is exactly like the gas-operated model, 
and much that may be written concerning 
either of these arms will often apply to both 
perfectly. 


The Standard rifles are hammerless, made 
with a simple and very strong, and certainly 
durable, “Take Down” action having box- 
magazine, magazine and receiver being in 
one piece, the magazine extending but a 
slight distance below the receiver; the hand- 
operated model working on the trombone, or 
fore-arm principle, generally considered as 
being in average hands superior in speed of 
operating to any other type but the auto- 
matics; the gas-operated model, when used 
as an automatic, being operated by gas- 
pressure from a gas-port at underside of bar- 
rel three inches from the muzzle, and when 
used as a hand-functioned arm by the fore- 
arm as in the strictly hand-operated model 
Standard, the change from automatic to 
trombone being made by simply closing the 
gas port near muzzle and operating as in the 
other model. The arms both balance excel- 
lently and handle as easily as any arm made 
today, and are so proportioned as to be eas- 
ily carried on the shoulder or in the hand. 
The safety, being located within the trigger- 
guard, is easily, and noiselessly, thrown off 
without the loss of a second to the shooter 
when desiring to shoot, and its position at all 
times readily ascertained by a touch of the 
trigger finger. 

The breech-locking mechanism is very sim- 
ple and strong, the breech bolt being locked 
by a brace directly in rear of the chamber 
and against a shoulder in the receiver, and 
remains locked in this position, in the gas- 
operated model, until the bullet has passed 
the gas port, when the escape of gases 
through this port acts on the piston 
in the tube under the _ barrel, un- 
locking the bolt, functioning the 
mechanism, or in other words extracting 
the empty shell, cocking the arm and trans- 
mitting a cartridge from magazine to cham- 
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ber, leaving the arm ready to fire by pulling 
the trigger; in the hand-operated model until 
the operator functions the action by pulling 
rearward and then pushing forward on the 
fore-arm as in other trombone arms such as 
the well-known Winchester shotguns and .22 
caliber Model 1890 rifles, known and appre- 
ciated the world over for their rapidity of 
fire and certainty of action. 


The magazine, as has been mentioned, is 
of the box type, but differs from most of its 
kind in the method of loading, for, to accom- 
plish this it is but necessary to slide a button, 
conveniently located at bottom of magazine, 
a slight distance to the rear, when the maga- 
zine cover flies open at the bottom of maga- 
zine, the latter being easily and quickly 
filled by simply dropping the five cartridges 
in whe they assume astaggered position, no 
particular care being required in the pro- 
cess more than to see that the bullet ends 
are to the front. This method of loading the 
magazine seems a very valuable feature as 
it enables one to always keep a loaded cart- 
ridge in the chamber, thus being prepared 
for any emergency, the opening of the action 
in order to fill a magazine, in which case the 
chamber is empty during the time required 
to fill same, by many being considered as un- 
desirable. To empty the magazine without 
working the cartridges through the action it 
is only necessary to slide the magazine cover 
latch slightly to the rear when cover opens 
and the cartridges fall into the hand. In 
filling the magazine we failed to mention 
that the cartridges are very easily loaded 
into same as there is no pressure from the 
magazine spring to render the operation dif- 
ficult. When filled, the magazine cover is 
snapped into place in the fractional part of 
a second, and, provided there is a cartridge 
in the chamber, the shooter has six shots at 
his disposal by simply pulling the trigger for 
each shot, in the gas-operated model, or by 
using as a trombone repeater in the other. 

The gun is provided with a very strong 
and positive extractor, the shells being with- 
drawn with positive certainty from the 
chamber, and, striking the ejector, located in 
the frame and projecting up into a groove 
in under side of breech-bolt, are ejected from 
the receiver through an opening provided 
for the purpose, at the top, the receiver, ex- 
cept for this opening, being solid on top and 
at the breech. 

The Standard rifle, in the gas-operated 
model, weighs about 7% pounds, and in the 
trombone about 7, and has beautifully ta- 
pered, round, ordnance steel barrels 22% 
inches in length in both models, though the 
.30 caliber trombone has a similarly shaped 
barrel, b t longer, being 25 inches, both 
models being made with a neatly designed 
walnut stock, having one of the best-shaped 
butt plates of its kind we have ever seen. 
The trigger pulls on these rifles are usually 
about 6 pounds, and, on the two we have ex- 
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amined, smooth and free from creep, but on 
special order the factory can reduce this or 
increase as the individual may require. The 
barrels are carefully bored and rifled, and 
being chambered for the .25, .30 and .35 auto- 
loading rimless cartridges, made famous in 
the Remington rifles and in these arms hav- 
ing proved well adapted to big game shoot- 
ing, we predict that they will become equally 
popular in the Standards, and believe the 
manufacturers have acted wisely in adapting 
them to their arms. 

In testing the two rifles we have been 
considering for manipulation, and these tests 
were aS severe as any one could desire, we 
found the guns to work perfectly, and not in 
a single instance did they fail to handle the 
cartridges in a satisfactory manner. As to 
accuracy, we did not expect any extremely 
fine work, for, as has been mentioned before, 
the sights are, in our opinion at least, not 
well adapted for such work; but in closing 
the tests a few five and ten-shot groups were 
made at 200 yards from rest, the best five- 
shot group at this range being enclosed in a 
circle 44% inches in diameter, while the best 
ten-shot group measure from outside to out- 
side of outlying bullet holes, exactly eight 
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inches, nine of these ten shots could be en- 
closed in a 4%-inch circle. We failed to 
mention that the guns we have been consid- 
ering were the .25 caliber, and ammunition 
used U. M. C. 

As the figures that follow concerning the 
Standard rifles and ammunition adapted to 
them will prove interesting, we append same 
for the benefit of our readers: 


RIFLING. 


Caliber . ‘ .30 
Grooves . 6 7 
Twist . 12 
Diameter of bore .250-251 .300-301 . 
Depth of groove .0035-004 .0035-004 . 
Width of groove 0872 0897 
Width of land.. .0436 .0448 


BULLETS. 


Caliber . .25 .30 
Diam. of bullets. .258 .307 
Weight, grains .. 117 170 
Velocity, ft. sec. 2147 2020 
Muzz 

lbs 1198 1540 


CHAMBER OF AUTOLOADING CARTRIDGES 
USED IN STANDARD RIFLES. 
.25 caliber 32,000 lbs. sq. in. 


.30 caliber 32,000 lbs. sq. in. 
.35 caliber 36,000 lbs. sq. in. 


Ten Shot Magazines for the Winchester Self-Loaders 


We are sure that it will prove of interest 
to our many readers who are so fortunate as 
to own one of the popular Winchester Self- 
Loading rifles to learn that the makers are 
now prepared to furnish 10-shot magazines 
for the ’05 and ’07 models, the magazines for 
the ’05 model being used without any read- 
justment of the arm, though when they are 
to be adapted to the ’07 model it will be nec- 
essary to have them fitted at the factory. 
It is claimed that an expert at rapid-fire 
shooting, who, with the regular five-shot 
magazine can fire 50 shots in a minute, can 


fire at least 80 by the-use of the 10-shot mag- 
azines. In the writer’s opinion these 10-shot 
magazines will quickly become popular with 
hunters, and all users of these rifles, as we 
have often heard many riflemen, who ‘find 
their ideal in the lightning fast automatics, 
express themselves as being in favor of auto- 
matic rifles having greater magazine capac- 
ity than could heretofore be had, and we feel 
certain that the efforts of the Winchester 
people to satisfy this demand will be appre- 
ciated by admirers of their justly famous 
arms. 


The Haines Model Revolver Completed 
By Gus Peret. 


As I promised in my other article in Out- 
door Life that I would write and let the 
shooters know, when the revolver was fin- 
ished, I felt that it was about time to do so, 
as the revolver has been done for some time. 
The revolver has lived up to all the good 
things that has been said about it in the 
past, and it certainly has the finest balance 
and hang of any revolver I ever owned or 
saw aliyone else own. The taper of the S. & 
W. .38 Special barrel, on the gun, makes it 
balance to perfection and it swings around to 
the mark with a degree of certainty that 
makes it feel good to a fellow. Of the old 
Colts S. A. Army grip I do not need to speak, 
for as you all know it is the best grip ever 
put on a revolver, and comes nearer being 


THE REVOLVER OPEN 


the ideal grip for every man’s hand than 
any other. 

We thought at first that we could use a 
hammer same as is used on the S. A. Army 
C its, but when we tried it we found that 
the hammer was too high, as the .38 S. &. W. 
cylinder was not as large as the cylinder on 
the S. A. Colts, so, of course, the frame, 
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when made, was not as high as the S. A. 
guns and we could not use one of the S. A. 
Colts hammers. Instead of being a draw- 
back, I was glad that the S. A. Army Colts 
hammer could not be used, for the hammers 
on all the S. A. Army Colts are a little too 


SHOWING 
GRIP FITS 


THE 
HAND 


HOW 
THE 


high for me to cock the revolver fast and use 
the ball of the thumb, as in illustration; so 
Mr. Cowan made a new hammer and mod- 
eled it after the Colts Single Action hammer. 
But, as I have explained, it was not so high, 
and instead of making the spur of the ham- 
mer run straight up, the same as the ham- 
mers on the Old Peacemakers, he turned the 
spur down just a trifle at the point, which 
makes it better to my way of thinking for 
rapid fire work. 

Some have said that they can shoot faster, 
with the old S. A. Army Colts, by hooking 
their thumb over the hammer when the muz- 
zie was thrown upward, from the recoil of 


SHOWING HOW EASY IT IS 
TO REACH THE HAMMER 


the charge, but I personally have been un- 
able to shoot as fast that way as I can by 
using the ball of the thumb on the spur of 
the hammer. As you will all notice in the 
ilustrations, the thumb catch to swing out 
the cylinder is through the center of the 
hammer. It is as simple as can be, for it is 
nothing but a pin through the hammer, ana, 
as the ejector rod has a spring in it that 
locks the pin in the frame, all that is neces- 
sary to open the revolver is to shove in on 
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the button part of the pin at the back of the 
hammer and the cylinder swings out. The 
trigger on the S. A. guns are a trifle too nar- 
row, so the trigger on the “Haines Model” is 
wider and more like the triggers on the .44 
S. & W. Russian Model Target revolvers. 


You will also notice in the illustrations that 
there is a scalloped out place in the frame 
which has to be there to let the empty shells 
eject clear of the cylinder. The Colts grip 
that fits on the frame makes the frame 
wider than the 1905 Model S. & W. frame, 
which is the reason that the place had to be 
cut in the frame to let the shells eject. 

In regard to sights, the revolver has a 
Sheard gold bead front sight, in the front 
sight slot, which [I think is the best sight for 
revolvers and rifles when used for hunting 
or snap-shooting purposes. They may also 
be blackened when using the revolver or 
rifle for target shooting and not spoil the 


sight. The shank or blade of the Sheard 
sights are made a peculiar shape which re- 
flects the light to the center of the bead in 
all lights. The rear sight is modeled after 
the 1905 model S. & W. target sight. All the 
working parts in the revolver are entirely 
different than in any other revolver, and are 
as simple as can be. 

The hammer being lower, as [I have ex- 
plained, makes the revolver very easy to 
cock, as you will see in the illustrations, and 





























Breaking two Pieces of Brick in Air, 


I do not know if timber cruiser would 
come under the head of those wanted in the 
article by A. B. Huntley, on page 641 of the 
June issue of Outdoor Life, but as we are 
out in the woods the whole year round, and 
guides only a few months of the year, and 
as we generally carry our rifles, shotguns 
and six-shooters wherever we go into the 
woods, be it in Louisiana or Montana, there 
are at least some few of us capable of speak- 
ing pretty conclusively as to the merits of 
the guns we use. 

I do not suppose there is in all over a 
month of the year that I don’t have a gun 
in my hands, and as I always carry the 
following with me, in my suitcase wherever 
I travel on the trains, behind me in a buggy, 
or on either side of my horse if I ride, you 
can use your own conclusions as to the 
amount they get used. They are, Remington 
auto-loading rifle .35 caliber, Ithaca Hammer- 
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Timber Cruiser’s Opinion 
By Chas. G. Williams. 


the grip does not have to be lost at all for 
the thumb to reach and cock the hammer. 
The working parts of the revolver have been 
smoothed up and the revolver can be cocked 
and shot like lightning. 


As I told your readers, in my other article, 
the revolver was made by J. W. Cowan and 
to him belongs all the credit of making the 
first and only Haines Model, so far, and also 
for the thumb latching device and all the 
other ideas that are on the gun. He did not 
have all the modern-machinery to work with, 
but anyone seeing the revolver cannot but 
help admiring the hand workmanship on the 
arm. 

While in Oakland, California, not long ago, 
I showed the revolver to quite a few mem- 
bers of the Oakland Revolver Club and all 
that I showed it to were very much stuck on 
the revolver. While in San Francisco I 
showed it to E. H. Hooper, the man that 
drew the first drawings for the Haines 
Model, and we looked at them very much 
when we were making the revolver as I 
hunted up the old Outdoor Life which had 
the cuts to look at while at work on the 
Haines. Since writing the other article 1 
have received quite a few letters from shoot- 
ers all over the country that are interested 
in a revolver like i have. 

In closing I will say that while there may 
be some shooters that may not like the looKs 
of the gun in the illustrations and have their 
pet guns, I am perfectly satisfied that they 
should think so, for if we all liked the same 
gun some of the manufacturers would have 
to go out of business. But I like my gun and 


am satisfied, so if others are not—well, 1 
don’t care. 








less, 20 gauge, 24-inch barrels and Colts .44- 
40 S. A. Army. But as it is the Remington 
Auto. that informaticn is asked about, I will 
speak of that alone and Mr. H. can draw his 
own conclusions. 

I own a .35 caliber Auto-loader and if | 
were to lose this one and be given the free 
choice of all rifles manufactured in the 
world and all priced from $500 Jefferies to 
$10 .22 calibers, I would most assuredly pick 
the Auto-loader and in either the .35 or .25 
caliber, as need came. The .35 caliber is 
large enough for elephants or at least I 
would not hesitate to try for one with the 
.35; and one can get anything from deer to 
squirrels with the .25. 

From November to September, no matter 
what state you are in, there are practically 
only three kinds of game one can hunt with 
a .35 caliber, and those are bear, the wild- 
cat family, and wolves, including coyotes. 
It is on the last that I get all of my rifle 
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practice during the above named months 
with now and then some species of the oth- 
ers thrown in, and since I got my .35 caliber 
Remington Auto. there are very few that get 
away if they are not over 650 yards away. 

I have not quite the same effects with my 
.35 caliber that Mr. H. D. Wooley tells about 
on page 633, but I notice that generally one 
bullet suffices for all kind of game you are 
after except bear, and some of them would 
need a cannon to stop with the first shot. 
As to its reliability, Mr. H. could not get a 


more reliable gun should he look the world 
over. 

Anyone can “holler” all they want to 
about bolt guns or lever guns and I know 
what they are and how long they have been 
used, but if even the Winchester Company 
did not see conclusively that they would 
slowly but surely go out of use, they would 
not have put an Auto-loader on the market. 
I even predict an Auto-loader in the U. S. A 
inside of five years and with a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 3,500 feet a second. 


Would Adopt the ’06 U. S. to Sporting Models 
By W. M. Pugh. 


Much matter that is entertaining and in- 
structive appears in your excellent magazine 
from month to month, for us gun cranks; in 
this connection, I thought I would offer a 
suggestion in the matter of rifle caliber; not 
with the intention of reopening the big bore 
vs. small bore discussion but to guide the 
way for the adoption by the makers of 
standard rifles of a particular caliber that 
I know is desired by many shooters of the 
“grooved barrel.” 

The cartridge I have in mind is the U. S. 
.30, 1906, and the opinion I venture is that 
most of the better rifles of late models 
should be bored for this cartridge, not to the 
exclusion of other calibers, but to the con- 
trary, that such well known arms as the 
Standards hand and gas operated rifles, the 
Remington automatic, also Winchester 1910 
Self-Loader, should be adapted to this size 
in addition to the many other well-known 
cartridges now used. 

I believe in this .30 Springfield cartridge 
for many reasons; all of them within the 
limits of personal knowledge. 

Reason number one is that a man owning 
a rifle chambered for this size, is ready to 
fall in any time in the event of war with a 
gun, that shoots government ammunition, 
even though his rifle may not be made by 
Uncle Sam; of course said arm might not 
do for bayonet or other tactical exercises, 
but then there are a lot of us old chaps that 
could be made quickly into quite good pow- 
der food, if organized into a sort of “Home 
Guard,” or, as some term it, “third line of 
defense’; then having these rifles of gov- 
ernment caliber, it would simply be a ques- 
tion of ammunition and time consumed by 
War Department therein, to put us in shape 
“Rally round the flag, boys,” with rifles to 
which we had been a long time accustomed 
and without any confusion as to cartridges, 
to cause perchance vexatious delay at the 
Washington Ordnance Department. 

Secondly, I-know this .30 U. S. G. is a fine 
one for general sporting purposes from more 
than one point of view. It is being demon- 
strated right along that a small caliber bul- 
let, driven by proper powder in a rifle barrel 


of quick twist, will tear an awful hole in 
game, with tremendous shock to animals, at 
any distance within limits known as sport- 
ing range; or put this statement another way 
it would read that there is perhaps only one 
better cartridge for shooting heavy game 
than the .30-1906 Springfield, and it is of still 
smaller caliber, viz: The Ross .280. Now, 
when a man has a rifle shooting a cartridge 
that brings home the bacon when he goes 
hunting, and if in addition his piece is equal 
to the emergency call of his government for 
field service against the enemy, I submit 
that he surely has “some gun.” 

Other points would seem to show in favor 
of this .30-1906 about as follows: The brass 
case is better made than any other yet sold; 
its great strength admits of many “reloads”; 
then, when shooting the service charge with 
the new primer and graphite treated powder, 
the metal fouling nuisance is reduced to a 
minimum. Again while the full service 
charge may be used when desired for the 
heaviest game found in this U. S. it may be 
made into many reloads covering practically 
about all the shooting one wants to do, ex- 
cepting always that done at Schuetzen range, 
of 200 yards, which as all know requires a 
special rifle, telescope and ammunition; but 
with this one exception the man with the 
.30-1906 bore has, if his piece be a good one, 
a rifle that will answer most of the specifi- 
cations of that ideal weapon, long known in 
print as “The all round rifle.” Briefly, his 
rifle will make good on the range—short, 
long or mid range. 

Again it may come in handy any time for 
field service, with the colors, or, if used in 
the hunting field, he may have a reloaded 
shell at his own pleasure by using right 
tools and methods that will answer for smal) 
game or deer, while “the big ones” may be 
knocked over with the service charge. 

Those who agree with what has here been 
written may now get after the manufactur- 
ers and ask for this .30 caliber in their own 
pet model, so let’s have it, at least in 1886 
Winchester, 1910 Self-Loading Winchester, 
Remington Automatic and that fine new- 
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comer The Standard, made by the up-to-date 
people up in Wilmington, Delaware. 

In closing I wish to say: just stop and 
think of past history in cartridges; were 
there ever two better shells than the .45 
Colt and .45 Springfield? Both of them for 
government arms, which made good in his- 









The foot-pound is just exactly what it is 
represented to be—one pound lifted a foot 
or dropped a foot; or, if one pound was sus- 
pended by an infinitely long string and was 
pushed horizontally a distance of one foot 
by a pressure of one pound, there would be 
stored up in that pound an amount of ener- 
gy equal to one foot-pound; and if it was 
stopped in a distance of one-half foot, it 
would take a restraining pressure of two 
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The Puzzle Solved: No. 2 
By J. Ed Sheriff. 













tory. They could be procured at any cross- 
roads store, and, being made in quantity, 
were just that much cheaper; just so with 
the present day government .30; you can 
buy it most anywhere; and, considering its 
many points of excellence, it is a cheap car- 
tridge. 















as the bullet, it would move rearwardl) at 
1-100 the speed of the bullet and as an 
engine would develop 1-100 the horsepower. 

There are 7,000 grains in a pound, so take 
a .45-70-405. 

405 into 9x7,000=155.5555 times as much 
horsepower in the bullet as there is in the 
gun. 

If the gun was moved forward when fired 
at 1-155.5555 of the velocity of the bullet 
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qT pounds throughout the one-half foot to bring 
| it to rest. I am purposely leaving out 
} mathematics. This is written for those who 
do not accept the mathematical proof. A 
gun is an engine. Suppose we have a bullet 
and a barrel, the barrel weighing twice as 
much as the bullet. Then, while the bullet 
is moving to the muzzle, the barrel will 
move rearwardly one-half as far as the bul- 
let moves in the same time. As it moves 
one-half as far in the same time and is 
pushed by the same mean effective pressure, 
it will as an engine develop one-half the 
power that the bullet will develop as on 
engine. See Fig. 1. 

Or, if the gun weighed 100 times as much 






In the August issue of Outdoor Life just 
received I was much disappointed to note 
that the Arms and Ammunition department 
contained no experiences or comments of 
readers who had tried out the new .22 cali- 
ber Colt’s target revolver. I had intended to 
write concerning the results which I ob- 
tained with this arm in the eariy part of 
July, but modesty bade me first await the 
expressed opinions of others better qualified 
than I to judge of the excellencies as well 
as shortcomings of the new .22 caliber 





The New .22 as One Shooter Sees It 
By Sturges F. Weeks. 








then all the energy of the powder charge 
would be imparted to the bullet in the form 
of stored energy. 

Now if the bullet hits something that it 
can not entirely pass through, then its en- 
ergy will be converted into work or horse- 
power, and given to the object struck. If an 
animal forty inches long is shot lengthwise 
and the bullet just gets through and there 
are 2,000 foot-pounds of energy in the bullet, 
then the average work done on the animal 
will be fifty foot-pounds per inch. But, if 
the bullet mushrooms and stops in ten 
inches, there will be 200 foot-pounds of 
work done per inch., which gives the ter- 
rible shock that you read about. 





















“Man’s Gun.” Having thus relieved myself 
of any desire to pose as other than an ama- 
teur in this matter, I shall try to be as brief 
and concise as possible. 

The rear sight with lateral adjustment 
leaves nothing to be desired, but for the 
front sight I would prefer a gold bead as the 
blued steel sight supplied does not show up 
distinctly in the woods or in a poor light; 
it is, however, removable, for which may we 
be truly thankful. 

The grip does not readily conform to the 
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hand either in cocking or firing, it being 
necessary to slightly alter the hold in pass- 
ing from one operation to the other, which 
makes rapid firing out of the question as one 
instinctively lowers the gun and uses the 
left hand to assist in cocking; in firing the 
gun the pressure of the forefinger, instead 
of being straight back on the trigger, is in- 
clined to pull upwards at an angle of about 
twenty-five degrees, which calls for a cor- 
responding increase of pressure and brings 
about what Bro. Lowdermilk termed “trig- 
ger consciousness” and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in aiming. This I was only able to 
overcome by grasping the right wrist with 
the left hand. Possibly the pull of this par- 
ticular gun is harder than they in- 
tended, being six pounds ten ounces on 
a straight pull, and heaven only 
knows how much on the inclined pull 
above described, but I am _ going to 
take up this matter of pun with their 
New York office and see if it can’t be re- 
duced to between two and three pounds, 
which is plenty enough for this little gun 
when used as single action. 

I would also suggest that the checking on 
the hammer spur be made as coarse as that 
on the knob of the cylinder release slide or 
else a longer spur on the hammer, as one’s 
thumb when moist slips off the spur and 
makes possible a premature discharge which 
is mighty apt to lead to “grave” results for 
somebody. 

The gun possesses great accuracy and | 
was surprised at the effective range devel- 
oped. The targets used were Creedmore 200 
yards reduced to 25 yards practice (one-inch 
bull) and at forty feet with top of front sight 
level with top of “U” in rear sight the bul- 
lets struck about 2 inches above the bull. 

I fired 350 rounds during two weeks and 
at the end of my practice I felt that I pos- 
sessed a .22 caliber revolver that could shoot 
a whole lot better than I can hold. 

I hope I have not been too severe in my 
criticisms, and if so I can only lay it to being 
an incurable gun crank, possessor of three 
rifles at present and an ambition for more, 
and I also own one of those excellent, time- 
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honored single-action Army Colt’s which has 
perhaps made me over critical of other types 
but I still hope to see the day when the 
Haines Model revolver will have become an 
actuality, turned out by the Colt factory, 
where workmanship is certainly of the fin- 
est. 

Wow! but my hand’s got a cramp and | 
suspect the good editor has, too, but I can- 
not close without expressing to you how 
much pleasure I get in reading Outdoor 
Life, particularly the gun talk, which is good 
medicine—how eagerly I await its coming. 
May it reach a ripe old age and be a com- 
pass pointing down the trail to true sport 
in field or forest. 


NOTE.—While is is possible that 
of the revolver shooters would 
desired this little arm made 
different in some _ respects, we desiré 
to go on record as stating that after 
using until one becomes thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the little prize (and such 
the writer considers it) most of the defects 
that at first seemed to exist will be found 
to have been imaginary. The more we shoot 
this excellent little weapon the better we 
like it, and we believe that nearly any re- 
volver shot, after giving it a fair test, will 
admit that the Colt people have produced an 
arm that will prove one of the most popu- 
lar revolvers ever made. We hope to be 
able to furnish our readers with some inter- 
esting matter concerning this arm within a 
few months, but just now cannot as space is 
limited. We can say, however, that this arm 
will be found among the most accurate, and 
well adapted to deliberate or rapid fire prac 
tice, and either single or double action, and 
this statement is based on personal experi 
ence with the revolver we are considering 
We might say that we have not tried all the 
different makes of cartridges in this arm, 
and while we know that some of the various_ 
makes are better adapted to it than others 
(though all may be good in a rifle) we have 
had no difficulty in making good targets 
with any of those we have so far tried.—Ed.) 


many 
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Admires the Standard 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in your 
last number some questions asked by Mr. 
Geo. F. Peters with regard to the ‘new 
Standard auto rifle. 

I have used the gun mentioned, and also 
their .30-30 model, the latter since last Au- 
gust, and will be glad to answer him as far 
as I am able. 

In the first place, the accuracy will com- 
pare favorably with the very best target ri- 
fles At 250 yards, shooting prone, it is pos- 
sible to put every shot in an eight-inch bull; 
and off-hand I have put five shots, on sil- 


houette target F, into the black in six sec- 
onds. 

I would not hesitate for an instant to rec- 
ommend the Standard in the .35 caliber mod- 
el, for the largest and most dangerous game 
on the continent. In fact, considering ac- 
curacy and rapidity of fire I don’t think that 
this load has an equal today for “knock 
down and stay down” work. 

Compared with other arms of the same 
caliber the Standard has one advantage. 
That is the ability of the shooter to recover 
his aim quickly for the next shot. This i 
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due to the fact that the actual “kick” felt 
is about fifty per cent. less than with others. 
Why this is J do not know, nor do I know 
what the difference in foot pounds, if any, 
would be shown by the machine rest test. 
But for actual work the difference is there, 
as any one who has shot other guns for com- 
parison will tell you. And this difference 
will be most certainly appreciated in a dan- 
gerous situation, or, in fact, in any hunting 
where the first shot did not bring down the 
game. 

As to being safe, one has only to look at 
the heavy steel receiver, absolutely closed 
in at the breech, to be assured on this point. 
The bolt is locked against a shoulder, cut in 
the receiver, and all motion of opening and 


The self-scoring small arms target, an in- 
vention of Lieutenant Commander Mark St. 
C. Ellis, U. S. Navy, is at present the ab- 
sorbing topic in Army and Navy circles, citi- 
zen soldiers and civilian marksmen. It has 
been tested by official boards of both arms 
of the United States service and is com- 
mended by the highest officers in the army 
and navy. 

Its value is to be demonstrated on the 
Shell Mound range, Emeryville, for the bene- 
fit of the marksmen, officers and enlisted 
men stationed at the military posts and na- 
val stations in and near San Francisco, the 
state militia and civilian marksmen, of whom 
San Francisco and the cities about the bay 
have quite a number of notables. 

The inventor who has spent six years in 
perfecting the self-scoring target claims, 
aside from other advantages, that it will 
save life, diminish cost of practice and add 
greatly to the interest of the men in target 
small arms. 

The following qualities and advantages are 
attributed to the self-scoring target by a 
board of examiners appointed by the Navy 
Department and by officers of high rank in 
the army and navy. 

Less expensive than other range construc- 
tion. Less room required for its use. Waste 
land can be used for the range. It is port- 
able. Small organizations not owning land 
can rent space for a range for any period. 


B. H. Sheridan, Fruitvale, Calif—Do the 
Haenel-Sauer people make the Mannlicher? 
What features to your mind would preju- 
dice you to favor one over the other? As 
between either of them and a Krag, such as 
the government is replacing with the New 
Springfield, what would your preference be, 
and, briefly, why? 

Answer.—The above was referred to Mr. 
De Angelis, who we considered far better 





Self-Scoring Small Arms Target 
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closing is internal. There are no projecting 
parts. Also if by any cause, and I can’t see 
how one could arise, the spent shell is not 
ejected automatically, one has only to func- 
tion the arm by the auxiliary trombone ac- 
tion, which in itself is faster than any lever 
gun. 

The first models of this gun were put on 
the market in August, 1909. uney were in 
the .30-30 caliber. Later, about last March, 
I think, the .35 was brought out with some 
slight modifications, such as a shorter barrel, 
and heavier valve at the gas intake. At 
present there are three sizes to be had, the 
.25-35, the .30-30 and the .35, all using the 
most up-to-date high power ammunition. 
Cuicago. ASHLEY C. DIXON. 


No pits, no tunneling, no men required for 
markers, no expense for wages, no danger, 
no delay. Absolutely accurate marking; no 
disputed scores; it can’t beat you, and you 
can’t cheat it. Instantanecus marking; your 
score is recorded before you lower your 
gun. You can practice all alone, no assist- 
ance required. Always ready for firing, 
anywhere, any time, does not stop recording 
to eat nor sleep. No shade affects target, 
no seaffolding; saves time; simple as a push 
button, durable as steel, any kind of temper- 
ature or weather, on land or water, any dis- 
tance, from a few yards to 1,000 yards. 

Most available for men-of-war—carry their 
own target and set it up anywhere on a 
float or on shore. 

It is so simple that a child can manipu- 
late it, novel and inexpensive, bound to in- 
crease interest in rifle and pistol practice. 
Makes target practice an edifying sport, re- 
lieves the mind of the instructor of anxiety 
concerning the safety of the marker, does 
not need to scan the target through a spy 
glass, as the bullet indicates the score right 
at his elbow. It can be rented, set up and 
used, including cost of range, will total but 
a fraction of what a marker has to be paid 
for his time. Excellent in rapid-fire string, 
as it scores instantly the shot is fired. Elim- 
inates all delay and uncertainty, and ev2n 
possibility of error. . J. CHOYNSKI. 

California. 






qualified to reply to the questions asked 
than ourselves, and we are sure that his re- 
marks which follow will be read with more 
than ordinary interest: “In the first place, 
of course, C. J. Haenel is one manufacturer 
—his plant is at Suhl—and J. P. Sauer & 
Sons is an entirely distinct firm. Next: 
What is a Mannlicher, anyway? Nobody in 
this country seems to know very definitely. 
The Haenel—Mannlicher and Schilling— 
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Mannlicher sporting rifles, which have been 
marketed in this country, have exactly the 
same actions as the Model 1888 German 
army rifle, which was generally considered 
a Mauser. The bolt and receiver are cer- 
tainly covered by and made under Mauser 
patents, though the particular form of clip- 
loading box magazine used on these mod- 
els is said to be a Mannlicher invention. Of 
course all these actions are manufactured by 
the Wattenfabrik Mauser factory, which 
owls the Mauser patents, and are by them 
sold to MHaenel, Schilling, etc. Because 
practically all the rifle actions are made by 
the Waffenfabrik Mauser concern, there is 
no opportunity for litigation for infringe- 
ment of patents, and each gun-maker can 
call the arm he turns out Mausers or Mann- 
lichers, just as he pleases. ‘There are cer- 
tain teatures that some people always 
associate with the Mauser and some with 
the Mannlicher, For example, the protrud- 
ing box magazine is a Mannlicher feature, 
but the Mannlicher-Schoenauer, of course, 
has a revolving flush magazine something 
like the Savage ’99 model. But the Mann- 
licher-Schoehauer Magazine isn’t as simpuie 
or handy as the Mauser flush box magazine 
like the Sauer-Mauser’s, or the Haenel-Mau- 
ser’s. The tlat, lear boi. nandle is genera.ty 
considered a Mannlicher feature, and the 
round knob handle a Mauser feature, but the 
English Mannlichers all have round knob 
bolt handles. ‘The Mannlicher bolt handle is 
generally attached at about the middle of 
the bolt, Mauser at the rear end, but the 
Haenel-Mauser has a round knob bolt han- 
dle attached at middle of the bolt. Of course 
as usual, all the good features aren’t com- 
bined in any one of the models. My personal 
preferences are as follows: (1) Mannlicher- 
schoenauer, 6.5 mm. Its advantages are ac- 
curacy and high velocity, shortness, handi- 
ness and light weight, full length fore-end 
to the muzzie of barrel, neat and convenient 
shape and location of bolt handle. Its dis- 
advantages, slightly more complicated mag- 
azine than the tlush Mauser type, difficulty 
ot obtaining cartridges, questionable life of 
.we barrel (it is said to have as long life as 
that of a barrel using the 7 mm. cartridge, 
but, without having much data to base my 
doubt on, I rather question it) and outrage- 
ous price. (2) ‘the Haenel-Mauser seems to 
be next best. It costs less than the Sauer- 
Mauser, and though it has not the third lug 
on’the rear ot the bolt which the Sauer- 
Mauser has, the action is plenty strong 
enough. ‘he location of the boit handle 
seems to be better adapted to rapid manipu- 
lation off hand than the bolt handle of the 
Mauser or Krag. I used to tnink otherwise, 
but have changed my mind. If this arm had 
a full length fore-end, it would be a dandy. 
I prefer it to any of the other Mausers. 
Personally I would prefer a 7 mm. Haenel- 
Mauser to a Krag, but I am not sure that 
it can be obtained in 7 mm. Tauscher is 
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the American agent, and he can undoubt- 
edly tell. The Krag’s advantages over this 
arm, as | see it, is solely in the cartridge. 
The Haenel-Mauser may be loaded by clip 
or singly, the magazine may.be unloaded by 
simply opening the trap door at the bottom 
of the receiver, may be fired trom the left 
shoulder without the bolt handle’s being in 
the way and may be operated faster oft- 
hand. The Krag or Sauer-Mauser is prob- 
ably quite a bit quicker in the prone posi- 
tion.” 


E. W. H., Denver, Colo—Which do you 
consider the best “all around” rille, the .38- 
55 or the .25-35 Kemington auto-loader* 


Answer.—For all around purpose, where 
one might desire to use his rille on a great va- 
riety of game, and where it would be founa 
advisable to reload the shells with various 
loads suitable for the particular game hunt- 
ed, the .38-55 would undoubtedly be the best, 
but if you have in mind a ritle in which you 
contemplate using high power ammunition 
exclusively we think you would be making 
a better selection should you choose a Rem- 
ington .25-35, as this arm has a much higher 
velocity and flatter trajectory, while for 
speed of fire it is not surpassed by any arm 
with which we are acquainted. 


Chas. E. Stout, Auburn, lll—I have used 
the .44-40 Colt’s Frontier revolver with 5%- 
inch barrel tor a long time and tound it to 
be the best yet as a side arm, but have also 
heard a lot said about the .45 as a better 
gun. Has the .44 the stopping power of the 
.45 in the same length barrel’ is the .45 a 
heavier gun? Is it too heavy? Of course 
1 mean as a side arm, for I only use the .44 
when in Montana, where | go tor the sum 
mer, when I use it a great deal. is the Mar 
ble “Game Getter” gun a practical arm? 


Answer.—The writer has used both of the 
revolvers you mention a great deal, and be- 
lieves that when both are used with ful 
charges of black powder and regular bullets 
the advantages would be slightly in favor ol 
the .45, but when using the factory smoke- 
less cartridges in these revolvers—the low 
pressure rifle cartridges in the .44—that tne 
results would be reversed, but as you are 
pretty well satistied with tne .44, and as you 
are no doubt quite familiar with it irom 
jong use, and as there is at best but a siligni 
difterence between the two guns in stopping 
power when used with tull charges, we nara- 
iy think you would be acting wisely in mak- 
ing a change. As to the relative weights 
otf the two guns in the same model and 
lengths the .45 should be slightly lighter 
than the .44, as the latter is made on the .45 
frame, and consequently the outside dimen- 
sions of trame, cylinder and barrel are the 
same, and this being so the barrel and cyl- 
inders of the .44 would be heavier due to 
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having more metal in them than in the .45, 
but this is so slight that we doubt if one 
man in a thousand would notice the differ- 
ence without weighing the two arms. Last 
question referred to those of our readers 


who may have used the Game Getter gun. 


Jas. Z., Ruff, Nashville, Ga—I have a 
Mannlicher rifle but believe the manufac- 
turers overrate it. Can you give me the U. 
M. C. figures for this cartridge, the 8 mm.? 
Where can I purchase empty primed shells 
for the .32 Winchester Special rifle? Would 
a Winchester rifle in this caliber with 22- 
inch barrel shoot as accurately as one with 
26-inch barrel? 

Answer.—Velocity, 8 mm., U. M. C. ¢car- 
tridges, soft point, 2,129 foot-seconds; ener- 
gy, 2,375 foot pounds; 200 yards trajectory, 
height at 100 yards, 5.67 inches; 300 yards, 
height at 150 yards, 12.36 inches; 400 yards, 
heigut at 200 yards, 24.86 inches; 500 yards, 
height at 250 yards, 44.12 inches. Penetra- 
ion in soft pine boards, 12 boards. You can 
purchase the .32 Winchester Special shells 
of Browning Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah, or W. 
F. Sheard, Tacoma, Wash. It isn’t reason- 
able to suppose that the short barrel you 
mention would shoot quite as accurately as 
the longer one, but for a practical hunting 
arm, under average hunting conditions, we 
believe you would find the 22-inch barrel 
more convenient, and one certain to prove 
satisfactory at all times. The writer shoots 
one of these guns and has used others, and 
prefers them to the longer lengths. 


Geo. B. Rupp, Los Angeles, Calif.—Would 
you kindly give me your opinion of the Rem- 
ington .22 caliber repeating rifle, model No. 
12, as compared with the Marlin Model No. 
20? The Remington make three grades of 
these. Which would you prefer for general 
hunting and accuracy? 


Answer.—We have not used the model 20) 
Marlin, but have one of the model No. 25s 
and find it one of the best little guns of its 
caliber we have ever used. As the action 
of the model 20 is very similar and as the 
Mariin Company have a reputation of 
manufacturing very accurate arms, we be- 
lieve you would find this rifle well suited to 
your needs. These are hammer guns, 
which many prefer to the hammerless 
(many of the latter now making their ap- 
pearance) and have the solid top and side 
ejection of shells while the Remingtons have 
the solid top, solid breech, side ejection of 
shells and are hammerless, this feature 
meeting the approval of many who see noth- 
ing but strong points in the hammerless 
feature. We have used these guns and 
found them accurate and reliable and if we 
were to purchase one of them it would be 
the Model No. 3 “Target. This will handle 
the short, long and long-rifle cartridges per- 
fectly and we have seen some remarkable 
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work done with it in the hands of Mr. W. 
A. Hillis, the well known expert shot. 


For the information of H. S. S., who 
writes in the Medicine Bag department in 
the June number concerning a rifle de- 
scribed by Mr. A. G. Lukenbill, who had in- 
quired about a rifle he had, we desire to 
say that we are indebted to Mr. Ed. C. Hill, 
St. Louis, who took the matter up with C. H. 
Tauscher, New York, for the information 
which follows: The cartridge is evidently 
one of the original 8.2 mm. Mannlicher car- 
tridges. These cannot be obtained in the 
open market, but would have to be ordered 
from Austria, where they are made, and 
for this purpose it would be necessary to 
send a dummy cartridge abroad. The rifle 
using this cartridge is the German Mann- 
licher, Model 1890. 


Howard Clark, Tonkawa, Okla.—What is 
the trajectory figures for the .401 Winches- 
ter up to 300 yards? 


Answer.—This rifle is just being placed 
on the market, and as there are many cer- 
tain to be interested in an arm of this kind, 
which is certain to become popular with 
big game hunters, we are pleased to hand 
our readers the following concerning it: 
Muzzle velocity, .401 Winchester with 200- 
grain bullet, 2,141 foot seconds; at 100 yards, 
1,721 foot seconds. Energy at muzzle, 2,037 
foot pounds; 100 yards, 1,315 foot pounds. 
Penetration at 15 feet from muzzle, in soft 
pine boards 7-8 inch thick, soft point bullet, 
14 boards, and with a full jacketed bullet, 34 
boards. Height of bullet at 50 yards, when 
fired at 100 yards, 1.01 inches; height at 100 
yards, when fired at 200 yards, 6.47 inches, 
and at 150 yards, when fired at 300 yards, 
17.06 inches. Free recoil in foot pounds, 
11.49. With 250-grain bullet, velocity at 
muzzle, 1,875 foot seconds, and at 100 yards 
1,543 foot seconds. Energy at muzzle, 1,952 
foot pounds and at 100 yards 1,323 foot 
pounds. Penetration, soft point bullets, 12 
boards, and with full jacketed bullet, 27 
boards. Height of bullet at 50 yards, when 
fired at 100 yards, 1.49 inches. At 100 
yards, when fired at 200 yards, 7.34 inches, 
and at 150 yards, when fired at 300 yards, 
20.36 inches. Free recoil 12.18 foot pounds. 





OCTOBER. 


A touch of April weather and a glint of rosy 
June, 

With part of August thrown in as the sun 
gets low at noon. 

A sniff of Jack Frost in the air as_ the 
western sky looks grey, 

A hotch potch of heat and cold makes up 
this Autumn day. 


JOHN A. MAC MAHON. 
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FOR NOVEMBER 


The general excellence of the October issue prevails in the November 
number. There is food for the big game hunter, the traveler, the explorer, 
the naturalist, the common sportsman. The lover of the autumn and of the 
autumn hunt sees here in this superb number his dreams realized—learns 
what the other fellow did on his trip and fills his brain-pan full of general 
information from the experiences related by others. 

Besides the splendid departments of “Arms and Ammunition,” “In the 
Game Field,” “Motoring,” etc., there will be seen the following: 


ON THE SPOOR OF THE WILD BOAR 
First Lieut. Seeley A. Wallen, 7th U. S. Inft. 


A story full of Nature and of the sportsman spirit—telling some things 
of a hunting trip besides a mere relation of the killing. Every hunter views 
the game fields through a different pair of glasses—and Lieut. Wallen’s 
binoculars are of the red-blood kind, for he is able to see the most good in 
things afield—learns something at every step, and remembers. Therefore 
he who reads his stories learns also—aside from being highly entertained. 
He tells some “behind-the-scenes” things about army life in the Philippines, 
relates the incidents of a successful javeline hunt, and, best of all, his story 
is embellished with some excellent photographic reproductions. 


GAME PROSPECTING IN PANAMA 
Maurice H. Decker 


Whether perusing one of Mr. Decker's able articles on arms and ammu- 
nition, or threading over his hunting stories, the reader is invariably enter- 
tained. He is a master in the use of big game arms, whether at the target 
or at game, and accordingly instruction and entertainment runs rampant in 
his matter. The game animals of the canal zone are described in his article, 
= -—— valuable information on that country and its game resources are 

etailed. 


THE PASSING OF THE SAIL 
Day Allen Willey 


Mr. Willey here dwells on the fast-increasing and now widely popular 
motor boat, its advantages, its pleasures. Some of the reasons for the deca- 
dence of the sail-driven boat are given, as well as are many excuses given 
for the rise of the gasoline water car. 


AFTER THE NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU 
F. W. Harman 


The delights of a hunt for caribou in the Grand Lake country of New- 
foundland are entertainingly related. “Success’’—that vital word which spells 
so much on a big game hunt—makes the story all the more readable. The 
attractions of the country and the plentitude of game are all covered in a 
satisfying manner. 


THE LOBO DEMONS 
P. J. Hindmarsh 


Very few sportsman-hunters can honestly say they have ever killed a 
grey wolf outside the trap, so wary and hard to kill are these fleeting prairie 
visions. Mr. Hindmarsh graphically relates a successful hunt for lobos dur- 
ing which the use of traps was not resorted to. 
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Some New Books 


African Game Trails: An Account of the Af- 
rican Wanderings of an American Hunter- 
Naturalist. By Theodore Roosevelt. Large 
8vo, pp. 529; 50 illustrations. Price, $4.00 
net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 
New York, 


Those who have denied to Mr. Roosevelt 
possession of a real literary style will surely 
be converted by this volume. There are de- 
scriptions of a tropic storm, lonely rides on 
the veldt, of the coming of spring, the charm 
of a bounteous bird life, of the weird sounds 
of the huge game in the night, of the beauty 
of sunsets on the Nile, and the starlit equa- 
torial evenings—these, in felicity of phrase 
and the power to reproduce the picture as he 
saw it, are literature of a high order. The 
world-wide interest in this book is shown 
in the fact that it will appear in England, 
France, Germany and Sweden in the respec- 
tive languages of those countries, and in- 
quiries have been received from Spain, Bra- 
zil, Japan and other nations with a view 
to reproducing the volumes there. The pub- 
lishers have prepared for the United States 
four separate editions, the Library Edition, 
Subscription Edition, Limited Autograph 
Edition, and Elkhorn Edition to be added to 
the complete uniform set of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
works published by Messrs. Scribner. There 
are eight photogravures from drawings by 
Philip R. Goodwin made after the sugges- 
tions of the author. There is a complete 


Above 


map of the route as outlined by Mr. Roose- 
velt, and the rest of the illustrations are 
from photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and 
the scientists of the expedition. These are 
intimately connected with the text, supple- 
menting it in every way and revealing the 
abounding animal life and tropic landscape 
of this romantic country. Every part of the 
book is authoritative and authentic. It rep- 
resents one of the most eventful years in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s life, and into it he has put 
every ounce of his energy and power of con- 
veying the contagion of his enjoyment to 
others. The plan has been carried out to 
the very end seriously, thoroughly and com- 
pletely. The volume is worthy of the most 
distinguished American. 

Comrades of the Trails, by C. E. Theodore 
Roberts; illustrations by C. L. Bull: 308 
pages; $1.50; L. C. Page & Co., publishers, 
Boston, 


This is only one of many books written on 
the beasts of the wild outdoors by Mr. Rob- 
erts. While some of this author’s works 
have come under the censure of our worthy 
ex-President hunter, yet they are of the class 
of books that do much good in educating our 
people, and especially our children, in a 
deeper love for the animals. Bears, lions, 
deer and other animals are liberally dealt 
with in the clever network of fiction here 
produced, 


Books for Sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra. 


Sun-Shower Drops 


I want to congratulate you on your splen- 
did magazine. You’re giving us too much for 
our money. Why don’t you raise the sub- 
scription price? A. M. McNABB, 
Capt. Phil, Scouts, U. S. A. 

Mindanao, P. I. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that I have not received the April number 
of Outdoor Life, and as this is the best mag- 
azine of its kind in the world, I cannot be 
happy without it. R. L. SARGENT. 

Parsons, Kas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I appreciate your 
magazine and do not wish to miss a copy of 
sg Cc. R. WILHOIT. 

oO. 


Editor Outdoor ‘Life:—I would rather go 
without my meals for several days than to 


miss the magazine, as I consider it by far 

the best sportsman’s publication that I have 

ever seen. TRACY BOERSTLER, 
Calif. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Never 
magazine as long as I am on earth. 
best outing magazine in the world. 

F. E. DIMMICK. 


stop. that 
It is the 


Calif. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The September num- 
ber of Outdoor Life at hand. It is just sat- 
urated with good stuff. It’s a “peach.” Keep 
it up. Cc. B. DAVIS. 

Minn, 


I wish to say that $1.44 worth of advertis- 
ing in your March number sold $140 worth of 
pups for me. W. G. CLARKE. 

Berthoud, Colo. 


Send for Our Premium “Cat.” 


Our big premium catalog (1910 edition) is 
just off the press. It contains prizes for 
subscriptions in size and importance almost 
from a fly-hook to an automobile. Every- 
thing in the hunting and outing line is listed. 
If you want.a gun, make your selection from 
this catalog, note the number of subscrip- 
tions necessary to receive it, and take an 
evening or two off, go among your friends 
and get it. If you want a hunting suit, a 
fishing rod or anything else used by outers 
you can get itin this way. Re sure to write 
for this catalog now. 

These are some letters we have received 
from workers the past month who have re- 
ceived premiums: 


I wish to thank you for the Stevens “Ideal” 
rifle, No. 44, which I have recently received 


as a premium. I am highly pleased with it, 
as it is as represented in the catalog—accur- 
ate, perfect in workmanship and a strong 
shooting arm. I consider Outdoor Life one 


of the best sportsman’s magazines published 
and hope that it will continue to prosper. 
Kentucky. CHARLES F. HUNSINGER. 


I received the hunting knife you sent me 
some time ago, and was very much pleased. 
Cannot understand how you can give such 
good premiums for so little work. I sincere- 
ly thank you and will endeavor to send more 
new subscribers to your magazine. Success 
to Outdoor Life. H. J. QUEREAU. 

Baldwinsville, 

I received the premium holster and belt 
and want to thank you for same. They are 
better than you represent them to be and 
therefore exceed my expectations. Am now 
waiting the arrival of the tool kit. 

Colorado. CHARLES G. CAMPBELL. 


Just got the moccasins you sent me as a 
premium and they are fine. 
Colo. 


WM. HUDSON 
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THE NEW MARLIN FIELD GUN 


The 
Conn., 
gun, 


Firearms Co., New Haven, 
have put out a new 12-gauge field 
being a take-down pattern with six 
shots, that looks like it would be a star per- 
former among the feathered tribes. It is a 
high grade repeater, built extra light but 
extra strong. The barrel is special smokeless 


Marlin 


steel, 25 inches long, 
cially bored for this work, Buttstock and 
forearm are Circassian walnut. Buttstock 
is 13% inches long; 1% inches drop at comb; 
2 inches drop at heel; rubber buttplate. The 
forearm is extra short and trim, of minimum 
weight. 


modified choke, spe- 


A light, strong take-down construction is 
used. The gun takes down quickly and ‘con- 
veniently for cleaning and carrying, and 
packs in a space 25 inches long. It has blued 
frame, double extractors, automatic recoil 
safety lock and other up-to-date features. 
Gun weighs only 6 pounds, 9 ounces; it is 


perfectly balanced and the highly polished 
action parts promote quick operation. Hav- 
ing every advantage of single barrel, single 
trigger and six shots at one loading, it is 
one of the most attractive of shotguns. 
Prices are the same throughout as for Mar- 
lin Trap Gun, 


H. & R.’s NEW HAMMER GUN 


The Harrington & 
Worcester, Mass., 
duction, a small 


Richardson Arms Co., 
announce their latest pro- 
bore double barrel hammer 
gun of high grade, just what the sportsman 
has been looking for. It is light in weight, 
at a reasonable price and has all the latest 
features of high-priced hammerless guns, in- 


cluding coil main springs, top lever, cross 
bolted through extension rib, etc., with fine 
checked, imported walnut stock and fore-end. 

Specifications: Barrels—decarbonized steel; 
right, modified choke, left, full choke. Stock 
and fore end—Imported walnut, checked. 


Frame—Steel forging, 
plates—Removed by 
Coil main and sear 
bounding. 

20 Gauge—26 and 28-inch barre!s, standard 
factory loads, black or smokeless powder; 


ease hardened. Lock 
taking out one screw. 
springs. Hammers—Re- 


weight, 6 lbs.; $16.00. 28 Gauge—26 and 28- 
inch barrels, standard factory loads, black or 
smokeless powder; weight, 5% Ibs.; $16.00. 
44 Caliber—26-inch barrels, 44 W. C. F. shot 
cartridge or 44 X L. cartridge; weight, 5% 
Ibs.; $16.00. 


A MAN-EATER BROUGHT DOWN WITH A .303 


The man-eating tiger is one of the most 
dangerous animals encountered by the big 
game hunter. We never like to copy the fairy 


stories sometimes put out by tyro hunters 
and yellow journal newspaper reporters 
about the great danger of mountain lions 
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and common bears; but we do take off our 
hats to the hunter who, unassisted except 
through his own weapon, brings low one of 
these man-eaters. They are decidedly dan- 
gerous and actually do kill human beings, 
apparently for the mere sake of killing them, 
at times. 

At our request the Savage Arms Co. of 
Utica, N. Y., has sent us a letter from a 
hunter in China, giving a brief account of 
the killing of one of these beasts with a 
Savage rifle, together with a cut that will 
be perused with interest by our readers. The 
letter follows: 

Ngu-cheng, China (Via Foochow), May 19, °10 
Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen:—I have just sent to my bro- 
ther, Rev. W. M. Caldwell of Frankfort, N. 
Y., some photographs that it occurs to me 
may be of interest to your concern. Were I 
in a position to do so, I would send these 
photos to you for consideration, but as I 
am at present at my country station I find 
it difficult to forward the pictures to you. 
Should you care to see them you can reach 
my brother either by mail or phone at 
Frankfort, and I am sure he will turn the 
pictures over to you. 

I purchased my rifle several years ago for 
the express purpose of putting out of bus- 
iness some of these man-eating tigers in- 
festing this territory, but a busy life has 
prevented my devoting much attention to 
tiger hunting. It happened that on the 10th 
of this month I entered a region that was 
suffering much on account of the presence 
of a huge man-eating tiger that occupied 
quarters in a deep ravine not far distant. 
The beast had just killed and eaten a 15- 
year-old boy. I decided to try for him on 
the following day, and I am prepared to say 
that my hunt was most successful. The 
story of the killing of this tiger might be 
of little interest to you other than it proves 
again the efficiency of the gun you make. 
The first shot fired at the tiger killed him 
instantly. A second shot was not necessary, 
though I fired a second guess shot through 
the tall grass, through which the tiger had 
fallen, luckily placing a second ball into the 
shoulder of the beast, passing through the 
shoulder blade and embedding itself in the 
spine. This ball expanded before it reached 
the tiger. 


Steel Fishing Rods 


Somewhere the sun is always shining,—and the 
fish are always biting. Go and find them with a 
“BRISTOL”. There is a special “BRISTOL”, 
peculiarly and distinctively adapted to each kind 
of fishing. Fit your “BRISTOL” to your fish and 
you will come home with the fish and a reputation. 

e season is open all fall and winter in many 
places for bass, pike, pickerel, perch, crappie, 
muskie, carp, tarpon, tuna and dozens of other 
good ones. Go after them and get arealrest. In- 
sist on having a steel rod with the “BRISTOL” 
trade mark on the handle. 


Gatalog Mailed Free 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 








The man-eater weighed 370 pounds, and 
measured a trifle more than nine feet. This 
is the largest tiger ever taken out of these 
mountains and certainly is the first one ever 
put out of business so instantly if all that I 
am able to gather is correct. This I am sure 
will furnish testimony as to the terrific 
killing power of the Savage gun. 

(Signed) HARRY CALDWELL, 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
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AN ATTRACTIVE WATCH FOB 


The Savage Arms Co., 
gotten out a 
of which 


Utica, H,- yz. 


is reproduced herewith. 


have 
very neat little watch fob, cut 
This fob 


is an exact reproduction of the Savage auto- 
matic pistol, and will be sent to anyone on 
receipt of 15 cents who mentions this notice. 
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Howling, taxidermist, 
Mr. Howling 


Hennepin 





A TAXIDERMIST’S WORKSHOP. 


the show-room of Henry W. 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
as one of the most reliable 


in the West. 





NEW SPORTING GOODS CATALOGUE READY. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales have been in 
the sporting goods business for over half a 
century and 45 years ago, they issued the 
first gun catalogue printed in this country. 
They have been publishing catalogues annu- 
ally ever since. 

This house is recognized by the sporting 
world as carrying the largest, most compre- 
hensive, and up-to-date stock of guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, sportsmen’s cloth- 
ing, lawn tennis, baseball goods, cutlery, 
cameras, camping outfits, and athletic sup- 
plies of every description. 

Their 1910 catalogue, now ready for dis- 
tribution, consists of 320 pages profusely il- 
lustrated and containing exhaustive descrip- 
tions of the above articles. 


It can hardly be termed a plain catalogue. 
It is a volume which should be of interest 
to every sportsman because it contains every- 
thing new to the sporting world. 


As a suggestion of its size, we might men- 
tion that it costs this firm 9 cents to mail 
this book. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales have given us 
notice that they will gladly mail this book 
to any of Outdoor Life’s readers for the ask- 
ing. If interested, write and ask Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New 
York, to mail you one. By return mail, one 
of the books will be forwarded to you. 


Their fishing tackle catalogue is issued 
separately. If you are interested, mention 











Go After Game Right 


You can’t afford to lose a shot 

these days. Big game is too scarce. Go 

after it with the nfle that always shoots true and 
hits hard. Take a Standard Automatic with you. 


RIFLES 


HIGH POWER 


STANDA 


GAS-OPERATED 


insure greater accuracy, with less preliminary practice than any other high-power 
rifle. A vital point for every sportsman t» consider, who enjoys hunting big 
game, but who has little time to master a complicated armpiece. The minute you 
take a “ Standard” Automatic in your hands you are its complete master in every 
respect. Its simplicity of operation—<its light weight and perfect balance—its care- 
fully rifled, rigidly connected barrel—and entire absence of recoil, makes your aim 
absolutely sure. In a word the “Standard” is 


“THE BIG GAME RIFLE” 
Without a Kick 





The handsome workmanship and 
smooth, rapid action of this gas-operating 
automatic is the pride and wonder of 
every owner. The “35” shoots 5 shots 
a second, the “30” or “25” gives you 
6 shots a second. You just keep pull- 
ing the trigger. An open-box magazine 


makes loading and unloading instantane- 
ous, without a clip or extra magazine. 
The action can be changed to hand 
operating if desired. The Standard 
Rifle is also made in a hand-operating 
model, having the natural trombone or 
pump action. This model costs less. 


We publish a booklet—“Big Game Shooting”—which every sportsman should 
have. Gives you real live “pointers” on gunning and buying a gun. Don’t think 
of purchasing a rifle or starting on your 


trip until you get it. 








It’s free. Send for 


a copy today. 


STANDARD ARMS CO. 


107 F Street 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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this fact, and that catalogue will be mailed 
when it is ready, 


MORE VICTORIES FOR LEFEVER GUN 


At the Union City Tournament, Union City, 
Tenn., Aug. 24th, Mr. Wolfolk Henderson, 
shooting his Lefever gun tied for high gen- 
eral average, breaking 580 out of 600 targets. 

At Paris, Ky., Mr. Wolfolk Henderson, 
shooting his Lefever gun, won first high av- 
erage and Mr. LeCompte, shooting his Le- 
fever gun, won second high average in-the 
Blue Grass Championship shoot, Mr. Hen- 
derson scoring 99, ex. 100 in the- Champion- 
ship Event. 

Such records speak for themselves for the 
Lefever. It simply costs you a postal card 
to get one of the Lefever art catalogs telling 
all about their guns. Address Lefever Arms 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A FISHING ROD GUARANTEE 


One of our latest fishing tackle advertisers 
is the New Century Rod & Bait Co., Holland, 
Mich., whose goods have been pretty well 
exploited before our readers during the past 
season. This company furnishes a guarantee 
with every New Century Fishing Rod sold, 
which reads as follows: 

“This New Century Telescopic Rod is guar- 
anteed against breakage due to defective ma- 
terials or workmanship, in every way, pro- 
vided the rod is kept oiled as per directions 
found on the handle, Do not return this rod 
to your dealer; but’ send it direct to us 
(charges prepaid) in case anything goes 
wrong with it. We will take care of our fish- 
er men friends in every way, and there will 
be no red tape connected with replacing any 
broken part or repairing it, nor any charges, 
unless we feel justified in making them. 
Mark your name and address plainly if it 
should be necessary to return this rod.” 


10SHOT MAGAZINES FOR WINCHESTER 
S. L. RIFLES 


_ The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. have 
just put out a 10-shot magazine for their 
self-loading rifles of .32, .85 and .351 calibers. 
By the use of this magazine the number of 
shots that can be fired without recharging 
is doubled, as the regular magazine holds 
only five shots. These magazines are slipped 
in and out at will and can be carried in the 
pocket loaded, ready for instant use. No ad- 
justment is necessary with the magazines for 
rifles of .82 and .35 calibers, but those for .351 
ee rifles will have to be fitted at the 
actory. 


THE NEW IDEAL HAND BOOK 


The new edition of the Ideal Hand Book 
(No, 20) is a 140-page book with hundreds of 
illustrations; it tells how to prepare your 
own ammunition—all about the expansion 
and resizing of shells, the casting of bullets, 
how bullet moulds are made. It tells how to 
measure smokeless powders accurately; how 
to prepare short range loads for high power 
rifles; how to reload shotgun shells satis- 
torily. It even tells how to reload shells for 
high power rifles using cast (lead) bullets, 
that do not wear out the barrels and that 
have the base protected by a gas check cup, 
which prevents fusion and the deformation 
of the bullet from the hot gases of the mod- 
ern high power smokeless powders. It gives 
the twist of rifling in rifle barrels as made 
by various arms companies; tells how to find 
out the twist of rifling in any rifle: gives 
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penetration and 
of rifles, how 
reloaded from a 


tables of velocity, energy, 
trajectory of bullets, recoil 
many cartridges can be 
pound of powder, etc. 

This is a book every shooter should have. 
It will be mailed free to any of our readers 
who will send six cents in stamps to the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., (Marlin Firearms Co., Succes- 
sor) New Haven, Conn. 

Mention Outdoor Life. 





NEAF APGAR’S GREAT SHOOTING 


Few men can keep up the trap-shooting 
gait shown by Neaf Apgar, whose summer 
record shows that he has broken 2,103 out of 
a possible 2,170 (96.91%). These scores, scat- 
tered over so many different dates and so 
wide a territory, means mighty consistent 
shooting. It’s something for the youngsters 
to emulate. His scores at the different shoots 
are shown below: 


Shot at— 
June 30th, Herndon, Pa 
July ist, Rossell Park, N. J 97 
JOLY G6 6 i ee Paws Ue8 i 2 
July 7th, Catasauqua, Pa 
July 8th, Catasauqua, Pa 
July 9th, Whitehouse, N. J 
July 12th, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
July 15th, Seneca Falls, N. Y.... 
July , Philadelphia, Pa 
July , Philadelphia, Pa 
July , Philadelphia, Pa 
July , Philadelphia, Pa 
July 26th, Newark, N. J. ........ 
July 30th, Danbury, Conn 


Broke. 
180 179 


2170 2103 
*Unfinished run of 119. 

*Unfinished run of 236. 

tUnfinished run of 99. 

§With a run of 131. 





TIME TO LEARN TAXIDERMY 


Sportsmen all over the country are now 
preparing for the fall shooting season. The 
game which these sportsmen procure depends 
entirely on the locality in which they live or 
hunt. Wherever the sportsman is located he 
is sure to get some beautiful specimens of 
birds and animals this fall, and what would 
be more interesting or profitable than to 
mount and preserve them for himself? 

During the past few years thousands of 
sportsmen have commenced to appreciate 
what a complete knowledge of taxidermy 
means and are studying the subject during 
their spare time, with the result that thous- 
ands of fine trophies that were heretofore 
thrown away are now mounted and pre- 
served. 

If any of our readers have not yet taken up 
this interesting and profitable study, we 
would advise them to write at once to the 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, 
Nebraska, for full particulars about their 
course of forty lessons. This school has been 
teaching taxidermy by mail for a great many 
years and has met with splendid success, and 
there is no question but what they can teach 
taxidermy successfully by mail. We are well 
aequanited with the manager and are sure 
that our readers will receive a square deal if 
they decide to join the school. 





WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES AT THE 
BIG SHOOT 


Practically every event at this big shoot 
was won with Winchester cartridges—the red 
W brand—and new high records were‘estab- 
lished with them in five important events. 
In all, with Winchester cartridges, were won 
the Individual Military Championship of the 














AN IMMENSE PRICE-SAVING 
TYPEWRITER SALE 


Act NOW and save $50 on this 


Standard Visible Writer 


OE pecraans Model No. 3 Olivers for $50 
on time—$5 after trial and $5 a month. 
No interest. Shipped on approval without 
deposit. Protected by standard guarantee. 


These typewriters are flawless—the equal in EVERY respect of ANY 
typewriter, regardless of price. In no way damaged, shop-worn or inferior. 


VISIBLE WRITING —Every letter is in plain sight 
as soon as printed—a necessity now. 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD — All standard typewriters 
have adopted the universal keyboard—you would waste 
time learning any other. The Oliver has 84 characters. 


QUALITY OF THE WORK—The beautiful work 
turned out on this splendid typewriter will give your letters 
distinction: the quality of the typewriting has a marked 
effect upon the success of a letter. The U-shaped type- 
bar and wide, smooth bearings insure perfect alignment, 
while the one-piece escapement mechanism gives a perfect 
spacing between the letters. The type are exceedingly hard; 
they make a clear, clean-cut impression. 


CARBON-PAPER COPIES — An excellent manifolder 
because of the down stroke of the typebar — twenty copies, 
if you like. Cuts a perfect stencil for mimeograph work. 


RULED LINES—The simple variable-spacing device 
is instantly adjustable to write on ruled lines— draws 
horizontal or vertical lines with type and ribbon. 

WRITES IN COLORS — The Oliver originated the two- 
color writing —no change of ribbon necessary to write in 
any color. 


CARDS, BILLS, STATEMENTS, LABELS AND ALL 
MEMORANDUMS written with ease and dispatch on this 
handy machine. 


EASY TO OPERATE —So simple any one can learn in 
a few minutes; elaborate instruction book sent with every 
machine. 


LIGHT ACTION—The down stroke of the typebar, 
with its scientific lever principle and wide, smooth bear- 
ings, gives the Oliver an action that is the lightest found 
on any typewriter. It is a pleasure to strike the keys. 


CONVENIENT — The ingenious arrangement of the 
working parts cannot be described adequately on paper, 
but will be fully appreciated by you when you use the 
machine. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME — Simplicity is the keynote 
of the Oliver construction. Less than one-third as many 
parts as the other machines. Will do a greater variety 
of work. There is practically no wear-out to this sturdy 
typewriter. 

PORTABLE, COMPACT, EFFICIENT — The lightest 
of all standard machines. Most of the weight is in the 
base, which reduces vibration and places the working 
parts in a compact, convenient position. It is always 
ready for business — always efficient. It will do any prac- 

. tical thing that any typewriter will do. 


COMPLETE — Metal case and baseboard, tools, in- 
structions, etc., accompany each machine — nothing extra 
to buy. 


EASY TO OWN — You can have one of these splendid 
typewriters for your own. Merely a few cents a day — 
$5.00 after you have tried the machine, and then $5.00 a 
month for nine months—only $50 in all—this is just 
half of the regular price and there is no interest to pay on 
the installments. You use the machine while paying for 
it. Think of it! the best typewriter that money can buy 
for only 17 cents a day for a few months. 


ORDER IT ON TRIAL—You are welcome to use 
this splendid machine for five days without paying any 
deposit, or obligating yourself in any way; no salesman 
or agent will call upon you, and you will be the sole judge. 

All you have to do is to send your shipping instruc- 
tions on the attached coupon blank. If you are not estab- 
lished in business just name a couple of references. All 
we want to know is that you are responsible. 


A pencil will do to fill out the coupon. Mail it today. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING 
SYNDICATE 
867 —55 State Street, Chicago 


TRIAL ORDER COUPON 


: TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 


55 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: —Ship me an Oliver Typewriter, Model No. 3, on 


: approval. 


If entirely satisfactory, I agree to remit $5.00 within five days 


: from date I receive machine and $5.00 each month thereafter for 
: nine months, until the full purchase price of $50 is paid. Otherwise 
: I will return the typewriter to you at your expense. It is understood 
. thet the title will remain in you until the purchase price is paid in 
: full. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


U. S., National Individual Match, National 
Team Match, 19 out of a possible 21 firsts in 
the Ohio State Matches, and 11 out of a pos- 
sible 12 firsts in the N, R. A. Matches. In the 
Wimbledon Cup Match, President’s Match, 
Marine Corps Match, Individual Long Range 
Tyro Match and Leech Cup Match, new rec- 
ords were established with Winchester cart- 
ridges. 


INDIAN MOCCASINS AND BUCKSKIN 
SHIRTS 


We can recommend without hesitation the 
Indian moccasins manufactured by Metz & 
Schloerb, 84 Main street, Oshkosh, Wis. This 
firm has been in the business of making moc- 
ecasins farther back than most of us can re- 
member, and they have the work down to a 
fine art. 

They also make the finest buckskin hunt- 
ing shirts we have seen. Their stock of 
sportsmen’s specialties includes snowshoes, 
buckskin and horsehide gloves and mittens, 
cruising shoes, etc. Send for free catalog 
and don’t forget to mention Outdoor Life. 


NOTES 


Mr. William Hudson, game warden of 
Breckenridge, Colo., writes us stating that he 
killed the albino magpie whose cut appeared 
in our September number. In the notice ap- 
pearing Mr. William Forman was. given 
credit for the killing of the bird. 


Capt. Geo. W. Dameron, shooting at the 
Northern Kentucky Gun Club tournament at 
Dayton, Ky., ,ug. 28th, won high general av- 
erage, using Peters factory loaded _§ shells, 
scoring 144 out of 150. Third general aver- 
age was won by Ed Sampson of Cincinnati, 
also with Peters shells, score 141, _ . 

One of the best pieces of shooting at the 
Grand American this year was the long run 
of doubles by W. D. Stannard. He made 41 
straight and was winner in the event. Mr. 
Stannard also made-high score on all doubles, 
breaking 57 out of 60. Both wins were made 
with a Smith gun having the Hunter one- 
trigger attachment, 


Mr. C. Jonas of the firm of Jonas Bros., tax- 
idermists, Denver, has returned from an ex- 
tended European trip during which he visited 
many of the museums of that country for the 
purpose of studying their methods of mount- 
ing and preserving animals. On his trip from 
New York to Denver he visited the museums 
of the large cities including Washington, New 
York and Chicago. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the business of Gilbert P. 
Ruge, 907 West Lake street, Minneapolis, a 
taxidermist who has traveled much and who 
is up-to-date in his methods. Mr. Rugg 
knows nothing else but taxidermy, and so he 
ought to be good in that line. We hope our 
readers who are interested in his line will 
correspond with him, 


At the Spring Valley Shooting Association 
tournament, Reading, Pa., Mr. E. H. Adams 
won first prize with a Stevens “Trapshooter 
Grade” model by making a score of 39 out of 
10. Mr. R. A. Powell of Henderson, Ky., tied 
for high amateur average, 382 out of 400, at 
Recreation Gun Club tournament, Evansville, 
Ind., Aug. 15-16. He was one of the high 


guns at Louisville, Ky., July.27th. Mr. Powell 
shoots a Stevens “Trapshooter Grade” re- 
peater., 


Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, shooting Peters 
factory loaded Ideal shells tied for high gen- 
eral average at Union City, Tenn., Aug. 24th, 
scoring 580 out of 600. At Napanee, Ind., Aug. 
25th, high general average was won by Mr. 
Cc. A. Young, scoring 186 out of 200, using 
Peters -factory loaded shells. Mr. Young’s 
nearest competitor was 24 birds behind him 
and his 93 per cent score was most remarka- 
ble under the existing weather conditions. 


Mr. W. E. Grubb was second high profes- 
sional at the Arkansas state shoot, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, held Aug. 23-24-25. Mr. 
Grubb broke 186 birds out of 200 the first day, 
185 out of 200 the second day, and 185 out of 
200 the third day. His average for the three 
days’ shoot was 92 6-10 per cent. The Arkan- 
sas state shoot was a very important tourna- 
ment, and trapshooters from all over the 
United States competed. 


At Fort Smith, Ark., Aug. 23rd and 24th, 
second professional average was won by Mr. 
W. E. Grubb, and third professional by H. D. 
Freeman. These gentlemen broke 556 and 
555 respectively out of 600, both using Peters 
factory loaded shells. Messrs. Guy Chenault 
and T. E. Saxon tied for third amateur hon- 
ors, 546 out of 600, both shooting Peters pre- 
mier shells while Mr. E. C. Arnold, using 
Peters Ideals, won the Arkansas State Cham- 
pionship with 49 out of 50, 


Among the fifty American crack shots who 
represented the American rifle team in the 
recent international match between the 
United States, Great Britain and Australia, 
those that made the best showing at the 
targets were equipped witht Stevens rifles 
and Stevens telescopes. The four highest 
scores on the Australian side were made by 
H. M. Giles, Jr., H. Higgins, W. D. Richardson 
and C. J. Jackman, all of whom used Stevens 
Ideal rifles. Stevens rifles and Stevens tel- 
escopes enjoy an international fame for un- 
erring accuracy. 


The Typewriters’ Distributing Syndicate, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, have a proposition 
regarding typewriters that should interest 
many of our readers. They cater especially 
to those who would wish to place a new type- 
writer at a moderate cost in their homes, and 
who are not able to pay the regular prices 
for these machines. They are on friendly 
terms with all typewriter manufacturers and 
claim, owing to the very low price at which 
they can put out machines, that they encour- 
age the typewriter business and induce many 
to buy who would otherwise not be able, but 
many of whom later buy the higher-priced 
machines. Their circular can be had for the 
asking. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the new 
Coast to Coast map just issued by the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad, Denver, Colo. Our 
attention is particularly directed to the route 
of the new Western Pacific Railway, the Pa- 
cific Coast extension of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad from Salt Lake City on to 
San Francisco. The new line is 921 miles 
long and has been in course of construction 
since September, 1905. The work was carried 
on actively from both Salt Lake and San 
Francisco ends, and the rails were connected 
in November, 1909, since which time freight 
trains have been operated continuously over 
the new line in order to prepare the roadbed 
for passenger train service. 
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